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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


entinenst 
HE Military news of the week is easily told. A six days’ duel 
of the most formidable kind had been going on between the 
Turks and the Russians for the possession of the Shipka Pass, 
without either party gaining the victory; and after the severe 
fighting of Saturday and Sunday, the duel appears to have been 
remitted, or only languidly pursued, each party awaiting further 
reinforcements. The importance attached by the Turks to success 
in regaining this pass does not seem quite intelligible, while it 
is clear that at least one important Russian reason for so 
fiercely holding by what they had gained, is a humane one. If 
they evacuated this pass, they must give back to the Turks for a 
time the region about Gabrova, which implies surrendering 
the wretched Bulgarian inhabitants to all the horrors which 
the people of Eski-Saghra se recently underwent. So the Russians 
cling with fierce tenacity to an ‘‘ open” pass, enfiladed by Turkish 
artillery from neighbouring heights, and have lost, according 
to official admission, in the six days’ fighting, 2,731 men, including 
98 officers. 

For the account of this grim duel,—one of the severest and 
most enduring fights on record,—we are chiefly indebted to the 
brilliant success and enterprise of the military correspondent of 
the Daily News, who, on Wednesday week, August 22, followed 
some of the Russian reinforcements into the Shipka Pass, stayed 
there watching the struggle till Friday evening, then rode off to 
the Russian head-quarters, had an interview with the Czar 
and the Grand Duke Commanding-in-Chief, and subsequently 
managed so to telegraph his six and a half columns of vivid de- 
scription of the struggle that it appeared in the Daily News of 
Monday, August 27. Probably a greater feat in journalism has 
never been accomplished, nor can any one say that the sympa- 
thies of the writer bias in any way his military judgment. He 
held that the Russian reinforcements had so far pushed back the 
menacing Turkish advance that for the time, at least, the danger 
of losing the Pass was over,—and official reports from both 
sides have completely confirmed his judgment. The terrific 
fighting of Saturday and Sunday was due in the main to an 
attempt of the Russians to drive the Turks from the heights from 
which they enfiladed their own position,—an attempt in which, 
in spite of the gallantry displayed, they were unsuccessful. In 
fact, the foes in the Shipka Pass seem to be equally matched in 
both pluck and strength of position, while the numbers of the 
Turks have far exceeded those of their opponents. 


The most important new element in the military situation is 
the advance of the Roumanian army over the Danube by a bridge 
of their own at Corabia, near Nicopol, which brings them somewhat 
behind Osman Pasha’s position at Plevna. If the Servian army 
also advances, as seems to be every day more and more probable, 
the strong position which Osman Pasha occupies at Plevna might 
very probably become untenable, so that he would have to retreat 
on the road to Sofia. On the other hand, an ominous item of 
news is reported in yesterday's evening papers from Bucharest :— 
‘* Several cases of cholera have been forwarded from Sistova to 
this city.” If that be the true Asiatic cholera, and not the mere 
English form of it, the Russians may have to face a new enemy at 
least as destructive as a Turkish army ; nor will the Turks, in all 
probability, evade the same grim foe. 














possession of Kuruk-dara, in which the Turks failed ; but they 
carried the heights of Kizil-tepe, and so far improved their posi- 
tion, the losses on both sides having been heavy. But the 
Armenian campaign is now chiefly important as diverting troops 
which would otherwise reinforce the ‘Turkish armies on the 
Danube. For the moment, there seems something like a drawn 
battle on both sides. 





The great French news of the week is the decision of the French 
Cabinet to prosecute M. Gambetta for the Lille speech of the week 
before last,—or at least for its publication. The speech itself 
was delivered in private, though ata dinner where over a hundred 
guests were present, but it was published at once in the Republique 
Frangaise and copied in the Lille papers, as well as in almost all the 
other journals of France ; and the publication of these ‘ insults 
against the Government” is said to constitute the offence for which 
the manager of the Republique Frangaise is to be brought to justice, 
—or rather injustice warranted by law,—and also M. Gambetta, as 
having co-operated in preparing the speech for the press. No doubt, 
though studiously abstaining from any attack on the Marshal, it 
was not respectful to the Government. M. Gambetta, whileassuming 
that they would not openly break the law, asserted that they 
were straining, perverting, and in fact, wrenching it into the most 
distorted forms, in all directions, so as to make it serve the pur- 
pose of galling, and gagging, and spurring France in the direction 
they choose to regard as Conservative. But on this point, unfor- 
tunately, the facts admitted, and even boasted of, by the Govern- 
ment are far more eloquent than any language of M. Gam- 
betta’s. As regards the Marshal, all M. Gambetta said was 
that not even the highest power in the State could ignore the 
verdict of France, when once it should have been announced. 
He must either submit or resign,—‘‘I] faudra ou se soumettre 
ou se démettre,” an expression it would be difficult to con- 
strue into insult. Nevertheless, Gambetta was to undergo his 
preliminary examination in Paris yesterday, where the trial itself, 
it is now said, will also take place,—a trial by the Correctional 
Tribunal without a jury, from which, however, there is an appeal. 
The Government are frank enough to advertise themselves before 
the electors, as the apostles of the gag and the persecutors of the 
Press. 


All sorts of explanations and interpretations of this astound- 
ing decision of a unanimous Cabinet,—as we are assured thet 
it was,—have been given, which we have discussed at some 
length elsewhere. Perhaps after all the simplest explana- 
tion may be the truest, that after prosecuting all kinds of 
little enemies, their pride would not permit of their letting the 
great enemy suppose that they were afraid to attack him. The 
French are apt to be logical, even when it would be much better 
for them to ignore logic. When they make a prolific blunder, 
they go on making all the progeny of blunders lineally descended 
from that blunder, even though in doing so they come upon one 
which is so formidable that, like the serpent transformed from 
Aaron’s rod, it swallows up all the others, and remains master of 
the field. The Government are not doing things by halves. They 
prefer, perhaps, to live in history as the worst Government which 
ever pretended to be constitutional, than to be forgotten as one too 
lukewarm to be hated or even remembered. 


The present French Minister of the Interior, M. de Fourtou, 
continues to pose as a Napoleonist. In his speech last week, at 
Neuvic, he must have offended profoundly the feelings of the 
clerical party who support him, ‘‘ You do not wish,” he said, “ the 
representatives of the clergy to withhold observance of the law 
of the State, and to exert in the domain of temporal affairs the 
influence and authority belonging to them in the religious sphere. 
Your idea is the independence of the priest in his parish, the 
independence of the mayor in hiscommune. That is also our sen- 
timent. But 1 hasten to add that the clergy of France have no 
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thought of menacing the independence of the State, and that we, | 
who would never suffer that independence to be impugned, hasten to | 
acknowledge the wisdom and independence of those who are | 
unjustly accused of such aims.” And again he declares for the ideas | 
of 1789 :—‘* We have been irrevocably a new France for nearly a 
century,—a France democratically constituted on a basis of political 
equality and of civil equality, of which universal suffrage is the 
expression. Nothing can turn back French society. We are 
henceforward the France of 1789. Far from repudiating that 
France, we rally beneath its banner.” In other words, the masses 
are to submit equally ; the politicians are to be silenced equally ; 
and the Government is to oppress equally. That is the Napoleonic 
form of ‘‘ the ideas of 1789.” 


Lord Granville made two speeches on Tuesday in opening the 
Liberal Club at Bradford, one in the Club-house after lunch, and 
one in St. George’s Hall at the great evening meeting. In the 
former he claimed for himself some title to the epithet 
invented by Dr. Johnson, when at his wit’s end for a com- 
pliment to a friend whom he wanted to get into his club,—that 
he was a ‘*‘clubbable ” man,—for for some years back his only 
public appearance in Yorkshire and Lancashire had been to open 
a Liberal Club in those two counties. Criticising the Conserva- 





tive Government, Lord Granville said there certainly ‘“‘ never was 
a Government with so much innate thought, composed of able and 
distinguished men, with a command of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, who had shown themselves so devoid of the desire of 
leaving a mark on the domestie history of our country. Sir S. 
Northcote quoted Swift. May I quote Swift in my turn? He 
said that no English statesman was successful who had not a 
dash of the Alderman about him,—meaning, I assume, a much 
more obese and common-place person than the energetic and 
business-like servants of the public who have been created by the 
Municipal Reform Act. If her Majesty’s Government aim at 
success in legislation, it must be on the principle of the worthy 
Alderman.” That is a really good retort to Mr. Disrael’s descrip- 
tion of the Gladstone Government as ‘“‘a range of exhausted 
volcanoes.” A row of aldermanic intelligences, eager only not to 
be accused either of a new idea or of zeal for an old one, is quite 
as memorable and more descriptive. Lord Granville spoke of 
Sir Stafford as ‘‘ pharisaically thankful that he was not as other 
men are, guilty of passing sensational measures.” But the truer 
comparison would have been to liken him to that most perfect 
of all Pharisees, who said, ‘I’m the Publican, not the Pharisee, 
thank God!” For that was really Sir S. Northeote’s drift. 


In the evening speech Lord Granville spoke of the Irish 
Obstructionists as a real ‘‘God-send” to ‘the Government, 
because they provided both the excuse for the little that was done, 
and the occasion for the Government’s winning support from 
their opponents, Of the Obstructionists themselves he said :— 
‘*T am the last person to apply to them the lines of the late Mr. 
Charles Hanbury Williams,— 

‘Nature, who denied them sense, 
Gave them legs and impudence ;’” 


to the writer. I know one of the largest cities in Bulgaria, ; a 
city of more than 20,000 inhabitants, Eski-Saghra. I know that 
that city has been put to fire and sword and to outrage in the 
same way as a captured city used to be in former days after cap- 
ture by a forlorn-hope. You know the story that was told in 
excuse,—that there had been similar atrocities committed by the 
Bulgarians, in their first possession of the town. But I have in. 
formation upon which I can rely, and upon which I feel every 
reasonable man would rely, that this story is an invention, | 
know indirectly, from almost eye-witnesses, that this is an 
invention. I do not say that there was perfect order on 
the entry of the Bulgarians, and that there were not some people 
put to death as spies and enemies, but that there was any out- 
rage in the slightest degree to compare to the Turkish devastation, 
or the representation of the Russian outrages, is untrue.” 


No one will say that Colonel Wellesley, whose supposed 
Turkish sympathies embroiled him with the Grand Duke, is a 
Russophile, or that he has not had the means of judging of the 
behaviour of the Russian invading army in Bulgaria. ‘Those who 
still credit the Pera and Stamboul stories of Russian atrocities 
must hit upon some other explanation than prejudice for Colonel 
Wellesley’s ‘‘ firm and honest conviction,” expressed in a despatch 
to Lord Derby, “that the statements of Russian cruelties are 
entirely without foundation.” An examination of many trust- 
worthy witnesses, English as well as Russian, has failed to dig. 
close a single case of massacre or cruelty on the part of the Russian 
soldier, who, Colonel Wellesley says, is good-natured and kind- 
hearted, and quite incapable of wanton acts of cruelty. Our 
Consul at Erzeroum, Mr. Zohrab, who has lived there many 
years, knows the language, and is rather a Turcophile, commu- 
nicates to Lord Derby his surprise at the Porte’s stories about 
Russian atrocities in Armenia. In Consul Zohrab’s opinion, 
they are fictions ; he has been struck by the humanity of the Rus- 
sian troops. This denial on his part tallies with the statement of the 
Times’ correspondent with Mukhtar Pasha’s army, and of Sir 
Arnold Kemball; but when questioning the word of English 
officers and saying anything unpleasant of the beloved Mussul- 
man are the alternatives, some people never hesitate to prefer the 
former. 

We may be sure that the answer given to the German Govern- 
ment by the Porte, in reply to their remonstrances against the 
disregard of the Geneva Convention, to which Turkey is a party, 
is a little more to the point than the Grand Vizier’s assurances to 
Lord Derby. No promise is given that the rules will be strictly 
observed, or that past or future offenders will be punished. The 
Grand Vizier will cause copies of the rules, translated into Turkish, 
to be distributed among the Turkish troops, who may have 
transgressed some of them through ignorance. The Grand 
Vizier will also send instructions to prevent excesses on the part 
of the Circassian and other Irregular troops, the Porte’s worthy 
Braves apparently requiring instructions and rules to keep them 
from cutting the throats of the wounded, firing on flags of 
truce, and massacring the non-combatants. Ahmed Vefyk 








but in denying that he was the man to apply it, he of course hinted 
its applicability. In praising Lord Hartington, Lord Granville 
remarked that ‘‘ Charles Fox always said of the Cavendishes that 
they never wanted common-sense when it was really required,” 
but Lord Hartington had not only shown common-sense, but 
‘*strength, moderation, and tact.” Yes; the only question is, 
whether he has not been immoderate in his moderation. All 
Lord Granville’s individual remarks contained keen apergus, 
after his own fashion ; but when he came to speak on a con- 
nected subject,—the Eastern Question,—he was, we think, less 
able and less just, for reasons we have explained sufliciently 
elsewhere. 


Mr. Forster’s speech was much better in its tone on the war 
than Lord Granville’s. True, he admitted, and even maintained, 
what seems to us utterly false, that this is ‘‘an unjust and un- 
necessary war,” but at least there was no cold lecturing of 
Russia for spending her blood and treasure on this great struggle ; 
and on the question of the atrocities Mr. Forster spoke out :— 
“Tam not here to defend the Russians. I believe, with Earl 
Granville, that the charges against them of cruelty have been 
immensely exaggerated. But Iam quite sure that it is impos- 
sible for you to your own minds to exaggerate the atrocious 
cruelty with which the Turks are carrying on this war...... 
wish I could read to you with safety to the writer a letter I have 
in my pocket. It is impossible for me to do so, but you must 
take my word for it. I could satisfy any one who doubted my 


— 


Pasha will go with full powers to Adrianople,—nobody 
will be shot or cashiered, and everything will go on exactly as 
before. 

The Detectives’ case at Bow Street is not at an end, or near it. 
Benson, the scholar of the gang, was under cross-examination 
last Saturday and Thursday, and the Crown will now proceed 
to call witnesses to corroborate the conviet’s story. Benson,— 
who is acute, and delights an admiring audience by his repartees 
to counsel,—told how he had passed himself off as a Marquis; 
how he had once been a Count for six days, at Biarritz; how he 
had been sub-editor of the Gaulois, when published at Brussels ; 
how he pocketed in a week, by one fraud, £1,500, by 
another £3,000, and £6,000 by a third; and how one of his 
many schemes was a loan to the Khedive of Egypt. This 
scheme failed, because the capitalists thought the Viceroy 
“a slippery customer.” Benson stated that he had given 
Inspector Clarke money, and that he had managed to bribe 
warders in Newgate and the House of Detention. He admitted 
that Kurr’s story about Mr. Poland, Counsel for the Treasury, 
meeting Benson at the house of a Mr. Knott was untrue, and in 
‘*exceedingly bad taste.” Meiklejohn’s counsel produced various 
letters, full of penitence, and addressed to Benson’s father ; but 
Benson declared that some of them were fabricated,-with his. per- 
mission, by Kurr. The case began on the 12th of July, and asit 
is said that the Treasury mean to call fifteen or twenty witnesses, 
the end is far off, and the audience evidently do. not. want the 





word upon it, if he would assure me that no harm should come 


case to end. 
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Midhat Pasha and a deputation from “the Society of Posi- 
tivists ” have been saying very civil things to each other. The 
deputation told him that they sympathised with the cause of 
Turkey and Midhat Pasha’s own efforts on its behalf. The exile 
evidently knew enough about his audience to feel that a side-fling 
4t Christianity would act as a touch of Nature, and his reply 
seems to have been an argument that the Mussulman’s religion was 
as much adapted as Christianity to the spirit of civilisation and 
modern institutions. His proofs were reference to the civilised 
étate of the Arabs in Spain,—a rather ancient modern case, hardly 
in point to show that a Mussulman can put up with the principle 
of religious and civil equality,—and the new Ottoman Con- 
gtitution, which Midhat Pasha will find, when he returns to 
Turkey, is valued as little as his master’s bonds. Midhat Pasha 
complained of Mr. Gladstone being led away by his religious 
sentiments, and he asked what was the use of religion, if it did 
not make people justP Precisely so; what is the use of Midhat 
Pasha’s religion, if it has shut his countrymen’s eyes for centuries 
to all notion of rights and duties towards their Christian subjects ? 
Positivists claim Condorcet as one of themselves; we wonder 
whether the deputation prepared themselves for the interview by 
reading his denunciation of Turkish rule, and his praise of Voltaire 
for never being led by superficial appearances to forget its anti- 
ecivilising essence. 

Brigham Young died at Salt Lake City last Wednesday. He 
disappears, without people having quite made up their minds 
whether the Prophet was a rank impostor or a fanatic. His rule 
of the Mormon Church since the death of Joseph Smith in 1844 
stamped him as a man of administrative capacity—with talents of a 
kind even better suited for founding a large dry-goods establish- 
ment than acting as a leader of a sect. If the United States 
Government had let him alone, and if Salt Lake had re- 
mained, as it was, in the centre of a desert, and with fifteen 
hundred miles between him and civilisation, Mormonism 
might, thanks to the energetic Vermonter, have lasted 
much longer. But there is no one to replace Brigham 
Young. The Federal Government have refused to recognise 
the ‘‘ peculiar institution ” of Utah, and have lately executed ‘“‘a 
Bishop” for his share in the Mountain Meadow massacre. The 
4* Saints” will soon be outnumbered in their own land. It is just 
possible, as has been suggested, that they will cast off polygamy, 
which is a comparatively late development of their creed. 


The terror inspired by the Colorado beetle seems to depend 
very much, like a good deal of other terror, on novelty. Mr. 
Vernon Gregg, writing from Milford, New Jersey, who seems to 
have made the acquaintance of a vast multitude of these beetles, 
does not seem afraid of them atall. It is, hesays, his third year of 
intimacy with these Colorado emigrants, and he seems to have 
reaped nothing but the peace of a good conscience out of his 
rather murderous intercourse with them. According, to him, 
sprinkling the potatoes on which they are feeding with water 
poisoned by “Paris green,”—a technical term not apparently 
recognised in England,—is neither a very onerous nor a very 
tedious occupation, and does the plants no harm; and if repeated 
two or three times for each crop, is a complete and effectual cure 
for the beetle. ‘*To compare this affliction with the drought 
of last summer would be as a mosquito to an elephant.” On the 
other hand, Dr. Hollick, of New York, wants the Pope to issue a’ 
Bull against them, describes them as having eaten him quite out 
of potatoes, and as now keeping up with him a great battle for 
‘* the: egg-plants and tomatoes.” ‘They attack all solanscee, 
even deadly night-shade:” Quot homines, tot sententia#i But 
perhaps the man who would like a Pope’s Bull against them 
would not approve of trying “‘ Paris green.” 


The Alexandria Obelisk is safely packed in its sea-going case, 
and by this date the strange vessel is probably rigged. In fact, 
there is every prospect that. it will arrive in the Thames long 
before it is wanted, or people know what to do with the embarrassing 
bloek. Opinion is pretty unanimous that it will be a monstro- 
sity and a mote in the eyes of people of good-taste, in the posi- 
tion where the Board of Works has set up the wooden model for 
criticism. It would be dwarfed there by its vicinity to the 
Clock Tower and the Abbey, and it would be quite out of 
keeping with the statues of Lord Derby and Lord Palmerston 
and Gothic architecture. The Horse Guards will not have 
it on the parade in St. James's Park, where it would be 
in the way of the troops; and if it were set up in front of the 
British Museum, as has been suggested, it would be lost sight of 


|ment? Ancient scraps stuck in modern surroundings are—as 
witness Virginia Water—generally poor in effect, and their true 
home isa museum. As things look at present, London is likely 
_to have two awkward antiques, in the shape of Cleopatra's Needle 
}and Temple Bar, on its hands. Would any of our Colonies like 
| to buy them, as a souvenir of the old country ? 


Mr. Dillwyn made, on Monday night, an admirable speech to 
his constituents at Swansea on the past Session. He compared 
the dilatory and unbusiness-like manner in which the Govern- 
ment produced its few measures, and the tendency they showed 
to push off the discussion of them to the fag-end of the Session, 
with the Gladstone Government’s prompt preparation, emphatic 
and early exposition, and thorough discussion of the great 
Bills presented by them; and he ascribed not a little of 
the angry squabbles at the close of the Session to the 
fault of the Government, though he did not at all deny the 
guilt of the Obstructionists. On the Russian question, too, 
he spoke out with manly simplicity, provoking a great momentary 
storm, but winning the admiration of the meeting all the same, 
which passed the usual vote of confidence in him, with more than 
usual enthusiasm. We ought, he said, to have had a thorough 
entente cordiale with Russia. If we had had such a cordial under- 
standing and common policy, we should have had nothing to fear 
in India, should have had everything to hope from the use of our 
influence over the Russian policy, and might have saved much 
misery and much danger. It would be well if the Liberal party had 
a few more Members as courageous and clear-sighted as Mr. 
Dillwyn. 


The Railway statistics of last year show very remarkably the 
extraordinary safety of railway travelling. The total number of 
travellers (excluding the season-ticket travellers) was no less than 
538,281,295; and of these, one in every group of 3,872,570 was 
killed, and one in every group of 285,867, injured,—that is, the 
chance of being killed in any single journey is about as great as 
the chance of drawing the prize in a lottery with over three 
million tickets and all but one of them blanks ; while the chance 
of being wounded is equal to the chance of drawing a prize ina 
lottery containing 285,867 tickets, and all but one of them blanks. 
No one, we suppose, would sacrifice anything he really valued for 
either chance, and yet the superstitious expectation of luck is 
always a much more effective force in the mind than the supersti- 
tious expectation of unluck. 





It seems that we were mistaken in supposing, with the Times, 
that the letter published by Mr. Ruskin in his Fors Clavigera, 
from some eminent person, concerning the danger of holding up 
to the hate of the ignorant poor, people who spend their money on 
dress, was written by the Right Hon. Robert Lowe. In the 
Times of this day week, his authorship was officially denied. 


A correspondent of last Saturday’s Times, writing on the death 
of Mr. George Loch, Q.C., and Attorney-General to the Prince 
of Wales, who was formerly M.P. for the Wick Burghs, sketches 
a somewhat unique character, especially in relation to the remark- 
able moral and administrative powers which Mr. Loch had 
displayed in administering the great Sutherland estates and 
those of the Bridgewater Trust, which include ‘‘some of the 
largest mercantile and agricultural interests in Great Britain,” 
The writer states that during Mr. Loch’s administration of these 
immense properties, not only did their value largely increase, but 
“‘the welfare of all the classes” connected with them advanced 
in at least equal proportion. ‘ He had a strong sense of justice, 
to which the humblest crofter on a Highland moor never appealed 
in vain,” and yet a manner “ which inspired with cheerfalness 
and gaiety even the dry details of business.” That isa rare com- 
bination of qualities,;—for very just men are apt to be severe, and 
to embitter life by their gravity almost as much as they alleviate 
it by their equity,—and it is a pity that there are so few means 
of absorbing men of qualities like these into the public ser- 
vice. Almost the only avenue to the higher administrative posi- 
tions in the State, is through Parliament, and even that is a very 
uncertain one, unless unusual powers of speech happen to be com- 
bined with unusual powers of a different order, powers much more 
intrinsically valuable and much more essential to the State, but 
much less essential to Parliamentary distinction. Indeed the weak 
side of Parliamentary Government is its singular incompetence for 
discerning and attracting rare moral and administrative capacities 
like Mr. Loch’s, while great Companies and even great proprietors 
often seem to have a singular tact in finding out and profiting 





amid the closely-surrounding buildings. Does not this difficulty | 
show that it is a mistake to treat. the gift as a possible civic orna- | 
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—@— 
LORD GRANVILLE ON THE WAR. 


"Peyronie is hardly a fault in party leaders. Few 

men would ever attain to be party leaders at all without 
a considerable share of it, and doubtless the worries and per- 
petual unrest of their position make it only fair that they 
should have this slight alleviation of the many troubles they 
generously undertake. We do not complain, therefore, that 
Lord Granville seems so pleased with himself for the attitude 
he has taken on the Eastern Question, nor that Mr. Forster 
is so pleased with Lord Granville, who in his own 
adroit way turns a very pretty compliment to Mr. 
Forster. But we confess that to our minds the season 
is ill-chosen for this mild self-congratulation on the skill 
with which the leaders of Opposition have led the Liberals 
in relation to this great and terrible Eastern struggle. Lord 
Granville recalls with gentle pride that on the last night of 
Eastern Question debate in the House of Lords, “ when the 
Russians had passed the Danube almost without loss, and were 
believed to have passed with equal impunity the Balkans,” he 
remarked that “it was most unwise for any nation to be drawn 
into an isolated attempt to settle by itself and at its own cost 
that which was a great European question ;” and then he adds, 
in relation to the recent Russian reverses, “if there was truth 
in what I then said, I have a stronger right to repeat it now. 
Although the severe check which the Russians have met at the 
hands of the Turks, commanded by foreign officers, may be only 
of a temporary character, I can conceive, from an ambitious point 
of view, no possible compensation for the strain which has been 
put on the total resources of the Empire; and in a humanitarian 
view, none for the misery which it has inflicted on the very 
persons whom they professed to save. Does it not truly give 
us a most important lesson not to take upon ourselves alone, 
and at our own risk and peril, responsibilities which rest 
upon the whole of Europe?” And with this suave satisfac- 
tion that he, at least, never advised risking anything, and that 
Russia is suffering for not following his example, Lord Gran- 
ville goes on to give a sort of clinical lecture by the patient’s 
bed on the various weaknesses and diseases from which Russia is 
suffering. Mr. Forster’s tone was much better. He at least 
did not seem to take a benignant satisfaction in the penalties 
which Russia had brought upon herself by risking that attempt 
at compulsion which she could get no one to share. But he 
quoted Lord Granville’s first speech last Session with even more 
eager approbation than Lord Granville himself had shown when, 
after his fashion, he so comfortably purred over his latest speech. 
“ Lord Granville,” said Mr, Forster, “ at the end of his speech as 
leader of the Liberal party in the House of Lords, after dwell- 
ing upon the sending of Lord Salisbury to Constantinople, and 
upon the steps that the Government had taken in common 
with other Powers, and going into the future as to what 
was to happen, said,‘ Are you going to do nothing? If you 
do nothing, either Russia will follow your example and also do 
nothing, or if the Christian populations of Turkey are left in 
their present oppressed condition, Russia may act by herself.’ 
To quote the exact words of the noble lord, ‘ Russia may be 
induced to act upon the declaration made by the Emperor at 
Moscow, which all would deeply deplore. Such a thing would 
be pregnant with inconvenience and danger.’” And Mr. Forster 
added, “‘ We know now what inconvenience and danger have 
followed from that course.” Yes,—and we know also that the 
half-heartedness of the Liberal leaders contributed to that 
course. Where was there a single leader, except, perhaps, the 
Duke of Argyll, who even advocated an entente cordiale with 
Russia,—the only thing which might really have brought 
Austria and the other European Powers to see that the condi- 
tion of Turkey must be settled by Europe, and that it was 
hopeless any longer to let matters drift? It is all very well 
now for the Liberals to sun themselves in their own wisdom 
as to the danger of acting alone. The only real way to have pre- 
vented Russia acting alone was to come to a cordial understand- 
ing with her,—an understanding which must have embraced 
other Powers besides Russia. As Mr. Forster, following Mr. 


Gladstone, points out, England, with her power to divide 
Asiatic from European Turkey, was a really great Power in 
the decision of this question, and it is simply idle to say that 
if the other Powers of Europe had found England intent on 
coming to an understanding with Russia, and eager for their 
concurrence, they would have been disposed to stand aloof. 
Yet if we are not greatly mistaken, it was Mr. For- 





ance, unless the other Powers of Europe had been first induced 
to co-operate. If everybody says, “I am not going to be the 
first to co-operate, but if all the others will, I will,” of course. 
the only Power which is impelled by national pride and 
national feeling to interfere, must be left alone. But it 
is not for those whose counsels have contributed to this 
result to turn round on Russia as Lord Granville did, and 
‘improve the occasion’ on the folly of taking up solitary re. 
sponsibilities which no one else was willing to share. We do 
not say—we do not believe—that the Liberal leaders could 
have prevented the half-hearted and shilly-shally policy of the 
Government, but we do say that they have their own share in 
the responsibility for that half-heartedness, and that it does not 
become them in such a crisis as the present to be absorbed in 
self-congratulations on the wisdom of their own counsels, That 
wisdom was a very easy wisdom indeed. It was the wisdom of a 
man who is willing to join in an heroic or benevolent action, on 
the strict condition that he shall be insured against all possible 
risks for the consequences of it. If Lord Granville and Mr, 
Forster wanted to see Europe acting in concert on the Eastern 
Question, they should have advocated the first step towards 
such a concert,—that England should openly join the one 
Power which was willing to say firmly, “All these iniquities 
shall and must cease.” But though they were for the concert 
of all Europe, as they deprecated any individual risk which 
would have been likely to lead to such a concert, of course 
they had no influence on our policy and deserved none. Con- 
cert cannot be brought about without firm purpose in at least 
a few of those who are to co-operate. The leaders who 
are so pleased with themselves for discouraging all solitary 
action were themselves, so far as their responsibility went, one 
of the causes of that solitary action. It is not for them at 
least, to reproach the one Power which was more in earnest, 
when she is suffering, as those who are in earnest always will 
more or less suffer, for the results of that earnestness. 

In brief, at a time when Russia is struggling alone with the 
weight of that great responsibility which all the other states- 
men of Europe vied with each other in evading, a tone very 
different from that of Lord Granville ought to be taken by the 
leader of the Liberal party in England. The fact that the Otto- 
man Power has shown itself much more formidable in a military 
point of view than was generally expected, and that Russia 
as a military Power has not fully equalled the expectations 
formed of her, is a very bad reason for running down the political 
course taken by Russia when all Europe forsook her, and 
Turkey launched cynical defiance at the demands of Europe. 
It may be said, as Lord Granville says, that Russia 
ought to have counted the cost of this great and danger. 
ous enterprise. But who should know better than Lord 
Granville that when vast popular and race sympathies are 
deeply engaged, it is not open to a great national ruler to act 
simply on prudential considerations, especially when his power 
is defied and his subjects’ feelings are outraged by a foe 
deemed so inferior to Russia as was the Turk? At the time 
when Lord Derby made his cynical condition that if ever the 
worst came to the worst, and war broke out, he washed his hands 
of the whole business, it was not really open to Russia to have 
withdrawn if she would. And now, when Russia is hampered in 
her military strategy by the noblest considerations of humanity, 
—the heroic defence of the Shipka Pass, which is of very slight 
military importance, is imposed on Russia by the knowledge 
that if she once withdrew, the unhappy population of a great 
district would be given up to all the worst horrors of cruelty 
and lust,—when she is struggling with an enemy who, 
though good for nothing else in the world but savage war, 
has been trained for such war by the habits of centuries,— 
and when, whatever may be the incompetence of her 
generals, she is achieving marvels of gallantry not merely 
in the field, but in the self-sacrifices and compassion of the 
common soldiers for the unhappy people on behalf of whom 
they are fighting,—it is hardly for the gentlemen of 
England who live at home at ease to thank God that they 
always insisted on the folly of undertaking these heavy tasks 
alone, and to take not a little credit to themselves for having 
successfully acted the easy part of the Priest and the Levite in 
passing by on the other side. Lord Granville’s speech at 
Bradford no doubt exactly hits that mid-pace between the 
gallop of the advanced Liberal, and the creep of the Conser- 
vative-Liberal, which he defines as the proper pace of a Liberal 
leader. But there was no need to take up the tone of bland 
and patronising reproof towards Russia at such a crisis as this, 
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and we do not think it was one at all consistent with his usual 
good-taste. 





THE PROSECUTION OF M. GAMBETTA. 


HE prosecution of M. Gambetta by a Minister so very skilful 
T in Napoleonic repression as M. de Fourtou, unanimously 
determined on, moreover, in a session of the “ complete Cabinet,” 
can hardly be a mere blunder. But it may be simply provocative, 
and intended to give occasion to an outbreak of Republican 
irritation which would frighten the country and justify, in the 
eyes of many, amore coercive policy ; and this is, perhaps, the most 
hopeful view we can take of the situation. We say the most 
hopeful, because it is nearly certain that the manwuvre would 
not succeed, that it would recoil on those who had attempted 
it, and greatly increase the Republican majority at the 
polls, instead of providing any opportunity for a recourse 
to military repression. But it may indicate a design much 
more dangerous. It may indicate that the Government 
are getting heated by the struggle, and beginning to see that 
their policy must be a “thorough ” policy, if it is to be any- 
thing but ridiculous, and that, as occasion serves, they will not 
shrink from pursuing their present policy of coercion under legal 
forms, into a policy of coercion without the pretence of such 
forms. It is but too common for Governments which enter on a 
policy that is, in the letter, constitutional, but so unconstitu- 
tional in spirit that it is impossible to make anything of it 
without straining the Constitution at every point, to drift into 
open breaches of the Constitution so soon as they discover what 
the logic of facts requires. This is certainly what every one 
must fear who tries to account for the prosecution of M. 
Gambetta on principles in any way consistent with the 
admitted administrative ability of M. de Fourtou. The 
Minister of the Interior may underrate,—we hope that this 
misjudgment is the secret of his conduct,—the self-restraint of 
the Republican party ; but if he has not made that mistake, 
we fear that he at least cannot easily have made any other. 
We cannot suppose fora moment that this prosecution, with 
its splendid opportunities for stigmatising the policy of the 
Government, will really frighten the French voters into silence 
or reaction. M. de Fourtou is far too clever not to know that 
this trial will quicken the hatred of the Government smoulder- 
ing all over the country, and that therefore if it fails to 
quicken that hatred into flames, it will do nothing but harm 
to the Government which prosecutes. We cannot but fear 
that unless the “ whole Cabinet” have determined to try the 


chance of irritating the Radicals into rebellion, they are | greatly 


beginning at last to half-contemplate ulterior measures. The 
prosecution of M. Gambetta is simply silly, unless it is intended 
either to unmask the supposed violence of the Radicals, or 
to initiate a prolonged attack on Parliamentary Govern- 
ment. We cannot believe that M. de Fourtou is simply 
silly. And therefore we cannot but fear that if he does not 
greatly underrate Republican self-restraint, he sees his way to 
something like an inroad on the legal liberties of France. 

A third explanation has been broached, but it strikes us as 
too unreal to suit even the genius of the Duc de Broglie. It 
is said that the French Prime Minister foresees the certainty 
of defeat at the polls and the necessity of his own resignation, 
but that he wants to provide against the possibility of M. 
Gambetta’s accession to his place. He believes,—so this explana- 
tion asserts,—that the Marshal will hold on, and that he must 
go for a Ministry to the victorious party, but the Duc de 
Broglie wants to exclude from the number of the possible 
men the one man who is at once powerful and sagacious, and 
able to manage as well as to rule. With M. Gambetta left 
out in the cold, a Ministry of the Left would probably be 
unstable, and might even be countermined by the leader thus 
excluded. Now Marshal MacMahon, it is asserted, could 
hever summon to his counsels one who had been prosecuted 
for insulting him. Such is the theory; but this explana- 
tion is obviously quite too fine-drawn to be true. To suppose 
that a Minister of M. de Fourtou’s type would incur all the 
unpopularity and hatred of this sort of prosecution only to 
embarrass the Ministry which was to succeed him, is absurd in 
the highest degree. What these wildest of political speculators 
are playing for is success in some form, not a slight attenuation 
of certain failure. The Duc de Broglie, it is true, is capable 
of almost any blunder that a doctrinaire can make, but then 
even doctrinaires do not hazard much for so slight a stake as 
putting difficulties in the way of their successors. Almost as 
well might you suppose that in a struggle for life and death 


struction would deliberately rally all his available strength 
for no more important object than that of spraining his oppo- 
nent’s right arm, before he died. Besides, if Marshal Mac- 
Mahon really makes up his mind to “ submit” to the Left at 
all, as M. Gambetta told him he must do unless he chose to 
resign, he will not be likely to submit by halves. His honour 
would gain nothing by that, and his good-sense would be 
outraged by so futile a reservation. 

Perhaps, however, there may be a fourth alternative. M. 
de Fourtou has quite recently repelled as a gross calumny the 
charge that open violence to the Constitution was in any way 
contemplated—a charge, by the way, which M. Gambetta care- 
fully avoided making, his whole speech proceeding on the hypo- 
thesis that the Government’s eonduct in the past must be assumed 
to give the measure for the future, that they would strain the 
Constitution just as they had strained it, but no further,—and 
it is to our mind like the Marshal to stop short at anything 
like an explicit violation of the Constitution, though he makes 
so light of all the virtual violations of it of which his 
Minister of the Interior is guilty. It may, therefore, possibly 
happen that when the elections come off and show an increased 
majority for the Left, as they are pretty certain to show, the 
Government will still remain a “Government of combat,” but 
with the intention at least of still keeping within the 
letter of the law. The Marshal may apply again to the 
Senate for leave to dissolve once more, and if leave is 
granted, may endeavour to provoke the Republicans to an out- 
break by a second dissolution, in the firm resolve to avail 
himself of any such outbreak for the restoration of a military 
government. On the whole, we think this contingency less un- 
likely than any other. Unquestionably it would be within the 
letter of the Constitution, and would also be most irritating to 
the Republican party. But we very much doubt whether, if 
the Ministers are counting on this contingency, they are not 
reckoning without their host. In the first place, the majority 
of twenty which the Senate gave for dissolution, was gained 
by the complete understanding subsisting between the three 
reactionary parties, an understanding which is all but dissi- 
pated already. In the next place, Senators who have 
the least wish to be re-elected on the next occasion of 
their vacating their seats, would hardly venture to vote 
for a second dissolution, when the country had just given 
a complete and positive answer to the issue put to it on the first. 
So that take it all in all, we should not expect the Senate to 
concur with the President in so flagrant and high-handed an act 
as that. But even if they did, we suspect that those persons 

tly misunderstand the astuteness of the French Radicals, 
who think that if the hand of the Government were so openly 
displayed as this policy implies, its opponents would play into 
that hand by attempting a revolution. The French are very 
inflammable till they see that their opponents are trying to in- 
flame them, but the moment they see that, it even amuses 
them to defeat the tactics of the foe. Granting, then, even 
an attempt to get a second dissolution and the concurrence of 
the Senate in so monstrous a proposition,—a concurrence 
which would ruin the political prestige of the Senate for ever- 
more,—we should quite expect to see the French Republicans 
play over again quite gravely the game they seem to be playing 
now. They are apt to be impatient where patience is expected 
and desired from them, but to be very patient if im- 
patience is expected and desired from them; and nothing 
could be more transparent than the strategy of dissolving a 
second time, after all the resources of an arbitrary Government 
had been exhausted in vain, to procure a reactionary Chamber. 
Thus, to our minds by far the most formidable interpretation 
of this prosecution directed against the Radical leader, is the 
interpretation which takes it as symptomatic of willingness 
to take military steps at once in case of failure. But we con- 
fess we still feel the strongest hope that this is a false interpre- 
tation. The present Cabinet is a Cabinet of unscrupulous men, 
some doctrinaire and some practical ; but their chief and they 
are all committed, and deeply committed, to a literal observance 
of the Constitution ;—and all the mischief they can do will be 
done, we suspect, within these rather hampering limits. And 
elastic as such limits always are in unscrupulous hands, we be- 
lieve they will prove to be very much more effective indeed than 
no limits at all. 


THE LEADER OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS ON 
OBSTRUCTION. 


S® STAFFORD NORTHCOTE has been making a speech 
to the Conservative Association of Plymouth. Ministers 








between two combatants, the one who foresaw his own de- H 





seldom have anything novel or startling to tell their supporters 
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within a fortnight of the Prorogation, and if Sir Stafford | the rule must be altered, or he must bear the penalty of abusing 
Northcote had spoken only as Chancellor of the Exchequer or | it. But that Mr. Parnell can be silenced while every one 
as Lord Beaconsfield’s lieutenant, there would have been no | else retains all the liberty of speech that he has now, or 
need to comment on his “little talk.” But he bears a third | that Mr. Parnell can be punished for his too much speaking 
character, that of Leader of the House of Commons, and in this | without the House of Commons having to struggle, certainl 

capacity the Session has left him, by way of legacy, the most | with him, and possibly with the county of Meath, is in opr 








difficult problem that a leader of the House has ever had to | 
deal with. He is mainly responsible for the conduct of Parlia- 
mentary business. If the Speaker is specially charged with 
the administration of discipline, the leader of the House 
is specially bound to see that there arises no undue or 
needless occasion for the application of discipline. The | 
Speaker's powers are very large, but he holds them, after 
all, in virtue of the support of the House of Commons, 
and it is the business of the leader of the House to see that 
this support is properly given. The Committee which will 
sit next Session to inquire whether any changes in the Rules of 
debate are needed to prevent a recurrence of the scandals 
. of 1877 will include men of greater Parliamentary know- 
ledge and longer Parliamentary experience than Sir Stafford 
Northcote. But his opinions and suggestions will naturally be | 
listened to with very great deference, since upon him will fall | 
the burden of carrying out such recommendations of the Com- | 
mittee as may be adopted by the House, This consideration | 
is alone sufficient to give importance and interest to anything 
that he says as to the best methods of dealing with | 
Parliamentary obstruction. 

Sir Stafford Northcote lays down three conditions or cautions 
under which the question must be approached. We pass over 
his hope that it may not be necessary to approach it at all, 
because there is unfortunately no reason to suppose that the Irish 
Obstructives did not quite know what they were about. Onthe con- 
trary, they seem to have known what they were about exceed- 
ingly well. They wanted to make Ireland a real inconvenience | 
to England, without subjecting Ireland to any inconvenience in 
return, and up to this time they have been thoroughly success- 
ful. They haye inflicted a far greater injury on us than 
Fenianism was able to inflict, for they have made the House of 
Commons ridiculous. The spectacle of the whole array of 
Parliamentary ingenuity and endurance pitted, and for a long 
time pitted to no purpose, against half-a-dozen Irishmen was 
not calculated to make Parliamentary institutions vener- 
able. Sir Stafford Northcote, however, was obliged to speak 
as civilly as he could of men of whom he is in a sense 
the leader, and the only way of doing this without making 
light of a very grave matter is to assume that the obstructives 
haye allowed themselves to be led on in a wrong path, and 
that the calm of the Recess will recall them to sounder 
views. Except in his official capacity, Sir Stafford North- 
cote is probably no more hopeful than we are that the 
next Session will see no repetition of the tactics of the Session 
that has just ended. The three conditions, then, under 
which the question must be approached are, first, that the fair 











and full freedom of debate be not interfered with ; secondly, 
that the rights of the great body of Members be not infringed ; | 
thirdly, that any steps which it may be necessary to take | 
against particular men be not taken “in a manner that | 
may give them anything like the honours of martyrdom, or | 
may appear like the House of Commons struggling either | 
with these men themselves, or with the constituencies they 
represent.” If Sir Stafford Northcote can devise an effective | 
means of dealing with Irish obstruction, which shall be open | 
to no objection on any one of these grounds, he will certainly | 
have shown himself the man for the time. But his enumera- 
tion of the things which must not be done reads to us like a 
confession that it is impossible to do anything. Here are| 


} 


judgment simply impossible. And being impossible, we can- 
not see the use of holding out hopes that it can be attained, 
The House of Commons will have to choose between two 

site methods of dealing with the case. It may leave the rules 
of debate as they are, and hold the Irish obstructives guilty of 
misusing them so as to bring the House of Commons into eon- 
tempt ; or it may alter the rules of debate, so as to preclude 
the Irish obstructives from misusing them any longer. But it 
cannot alter the rules of debate and leave speech as free as it 
is now, and it cannot make the matter personal to the parti- 
cular obstructives, and yet maintain the same friendly and 
pleasant relations with them that it maintains with other 
Members. 

Sir Stafford Northcote, if he is forced to make a choice, 
seems to lean towards the former alternative. “ He believes,” 
he says, “ that the proposal which was made in the last Ses- 
sion, that when a man could not conduct himself he should 
be treated like a naughty child, and put in the corner till he 
is good,” is, on the whole, the best suggestion that can be 
made. But surely, if a suggestion is—we will not say the 
best that can be made, but one which is worth making 
at all—it should bear some relation to the particular 
difficulty. What relation to the obstructive tactics of 
last Session did this proposed rule bear? Just none at 
all. The twenty-six hours’ sitting went on as though the 
new rule had never been heard of, and the single occasion 
on which the new rule was invoked was against Mr. Whalley, 
who is only an obstructive after an intermittent and secondary 


|fashion. Even in his case, it was found to be of no real value, 


Though silenced in one debate, he was as talkative as ever in 
the next ; and supposing that a Member's object were obstruc- 
tion pure and simple, it would not matter to him over how 
many separate debates the application of his system might 
have to be extended. If he is persecuted in relation to one 
subject, he will have nothing to do but to flee to another. 
To treat aman like a naughty child, and put him in the 
corner till he is good, is an excellent plan, if you’ have the 
power of keeping him in the corner when you have put him 
there. But under the circumstances which specially lend 
themselves to obstruction, the House by the proposed rule 
would not have this power. The offender would be silenced 
for the particular debate, but the particular debate might not 
last for half an hour, and then the field would be onee more 
open, and the work of repression would have to be done over 
again. Every proposal to alter the Rules of debate is open in 
some measure to the same objection. You may foresee the 
operation of the change in a particular case, but you cannot 
foresee in how many other cases it will prove altogether in- 
operative. It is to be hoped that longer reflection will con- 
vince the Leader of the House of Commons that obstruction 
can only be safely and efficaciously attacked in and through 
the persons of the obstructives. 





MR. FORSTER ON THE CHURCH. 
MoM’: FORSTER, in his speech at Bradford on Tuesday, 
iV defined his position on the Disestablishment question in 
a manner which may perhaps alarm the thorough-going Church 
and State party, and which may, again, inspire the Dissenters 
among his constituents with unfounded hopes. And it is quite 


certain Members who deliberately and of set purpose undertake | certain that he will be attacked for the rather provisional attitude 
to interpose every possible hindrance to the despatch of public | he assumes,—and to our minds, unjustly attacked. It will be said 
business. The means by which they hope to carry out this end | that he is again trying to find a middle position between oppo- 
are those rules of debate which are designed to protect the rights | site conclusions which do not admit of any mean between them, 
and liberties of minorities or of individual Members. If their use| and that it is simply his innate love of compromise which 
of these Rules becomes unendurable, there are only two methods makes him speak with so hesitating a voice. Now the truth 
of meeting the difficulty. The remedy must lie either against | is—and we have watched all Mr. Forster has said on this subject 
the abused rules, or against the men who abuse them. If it is} for many years with close attention,—that Mr. Forster has 
the rules that are attacked, it is impossible but that the free-| always held the same language which he holds now, though 


dom of debate and the rights of the great body of Members 
should so far forth be interfered with. If it is the men that 
are attacked, it is impossible but that the House of Commons 
should appear to struggle either with them or with the con- 
stituencies they represent. Sir Stafford Northcote’s rose- 
coloured view of the matter is only calculated to mislead thoge 
who have to take it in hand, When Mr. Parnell brings busi- 
ness to a stand by availing himself of a rule of debate, either 





he has not often said quite so much on the subject. He has 
always spoken of his mind as in a deliberative attitude on the 
subject, and as waiting for new elements of judgment. He has 
always said what he said on Tuesday, that to him the question 
of Establishment or Disestablishment is mainly the question 
whether the Establishment serves the cause of true religion 
or not, and that if once he came to the conclusion that 
it did not,—to which, however, he has not implied that 
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he isin any way tending,—he should give it up. He has 
always referred to the period when Church-rates were extracted 
from Dissenters by seizing their goods as a period which made 
him see very forcibly the evils of a privileged religion ; and he 
has always indicated his opinion that a most important part of 
the problem jis held in reserve so long as we have inadequate 
means of knowing what the feelings of the great mass of the 
English people towards the English Establishment really are. 
He is, therefore, strictly consistent in saying that on a matter 
of such moment as this, it would be monstrous to come to 
any decision while such a class as the rural labourers, 
and indeed the rural population generally, have no 
sufficient means of expressing their opinions and wishes 
on the subject. Indeed, Mr. Forster might very well have 
added that no class in the whole community are at all likely 
to be so much affected by the policy of Disestablishment as 
the rural population. In towns of any magnitude, there is 
always wealth enough to make voluntary provision of some 
sort for the religious wants of the people, and even to make 
adequate provision for them where there is anything like 
genuine zeal. But one important item of the case for an 
Establishment is, that in thinly populated or poor country 
districts there are no resources adequate for such a task. The 
Charch is expeeted to do for all who have no resources of their 
own, what Dissenters, where they are rich enough, do for 
themselves; she is, as it were, the residuary legatee of the 
money devoted to religious uses, on condition that she keeps 
the Christian faith alive in places where only means and an 
organisation like hers could hold their own. Therefore, to fore- 
stall the wishes and opinions of the rural population on a 
question of this kind, is to forestall the opinions and wishes 
of the very class who have most right and authority to be 
heard. Mr. Forster, therefore, is clearly right in saying 
that all who have not already made up their minds that 
an Establishment is absolutely right or wrong without 
reference to the effect it actually produces on the religious 
life of the nation, ought to wait till the rural franchise is 
accorded, before giving their final judgment on the matter. 

And though we held more confidently than Mr. Forster 
that an Establishment has, on the whole, a good effect on the 
religious condition of the English people, and are disposed to 
expect that we shall continue to think so after we have 
heard what the representatives of the rural householders 
think on the matter, we are not sure that we could con- 
tinue to think so, if we agreed with Mr. Forster that, practically 
speaking, the English Church, while it continues established, 
is imeapable of reform. He touches the centre of the difficulty 
when he says, “I grant this, that the present Established 
Church is the only great institution in the world that has to 
goon almost without the possibility of reform, since it can 
be reformed only by Parliament, and Parliament is not o 
body that can carry any effectual reform.” But the word 
“possibility” is a great deal too strong. Parliament can do, 
and we do not feel any doubt that if the judgment of they 
nation, when fully given, goes clear against Disestablishment, 
it will do, what the Parliaments of some of our Colonies have 
already done,—namely, give the Established Church a con- 
stitution under which it may provisionally reform itself, though, 
of course, Parliament would admit no legal validity to such 
reforms without the express sanction of the Legislature. This 
is the only way, we grant, in which a reform of the Established 
Church, so long as it remains an Establishment, would be possible. 
But we believe that if once the campaign of the friends of 
Disestablishment had been fought out and lost, this mode of 
giving the Church some means of revising and controlling her 
own policy would become quite possible ; and would, moreover, 
result in reforms of a very much wider and more useful | 
character than any which would result from the action of 
the various Voluntary bodies into which the Disestablished | 
Church must split. The further multiplication of sects | 
is not a prospect to which thinking religious minds 
can look with much hope, and it is only reforms con- | 
sistent with the multiplication of sects which could be | 
carried out under the policy of Disestablishment and Dis- | 
endowment. Still we quite admit the magnitude of Mr. | 
Forster’s difficulty, but we hope that even after the rural | 
population have spoken,—and no doubt they will speak with 
many different voices, some of the counties going for the | 
Dissenters, and many others for the Established Church,—we | 
shall still find Mr. Forster on the side of the Established 
Church, and for this reason, that no other institution would 
promote in any equal degree both true religion and true free- 
dom of thought. 





POLICE-COURT PROLIXITY. 


Ww hope that we shall not be thought to be interfering 

with the course of justice, if we put to those whom it 
may concern the question,—When will the inquiry at Bow 
Street with respect to the charge against the Detectives end? 
It began in July ; it has occupied one or two days every week 
since that time; the fourth witness for the Crown is still 
under cross-examination, and he has to be re-examined by Mr. 
Poland. It is quite clear that the Crown propose to call some 
witnesses in support of Kurr’s and Benson’s story, and all 
bodes fair that at the present pace the merely preliminary 
inquiry may be protracted for another month. Should the 
Crown call several witnesses, and should the usual difficulties 
experienced by lawyers in making mutually-convenient ap- 
pointments at this time of year be felt, the investigation 
before Sir James Ingham may last six weeks. We shall 
be told that this is no uncommon duration ; nor, unfortunately, 
is it. As things are now conducted, it is the rule to 
spin out to an indefinite length the proceedings before the 
first tribunal. Such leviathan inquiries as those with respect 
to the bill frauds alleged to have been perpetrated by the 
Collies, or with respect to the constitution and working of Mr. 
Banner Oakley’s Co-operative Credit Bank, have so familiarised 
us with the spending of weeks and even months in the pre- 
liminary investigations of prosecutions, that the public have 
come to suppose it must be all right. No one professionally 
concerned objects. The lawyers engaged seem to take delight 
in carefully nursing the tender plant in its early stage, and as 
weeks roll on and fees come in, they become a sort of * happy 
family,” who tear themselves from each other with manifest 
regret, 

That all this is an innovation and an abuse, and that it is 
quite antagonistic to the spirit of English criminal law, has 
often been said, but not always with sufficient precision. If 
one thing more than another has always been characteristic of 
the litigious system of criminal law, such as ours has been 
time out of mind, distinguishing it from the inquisitorial 
system such as is practised in most countries of Europe, 
it is the imsignificance of the preliminary investi- 
gation. In the latter the preliminary examinations neces- 
sarily go for much,—this is true even of the modified 
system of criminal procedure lately introduced into Germany. 
The prisoner has to be interrogated and reinterrogated ; 
evidence has to be collected and collated; and in truth, a 
thousand things which are here investigated out of Court and 
with the aid of the solicitor for the prosecution are, and 
must be, according to the French or German conception 
of a trial, investigated before the magistrate or judge whose 
business it is to hear the case in the first instanee. But 
all this has no application to an investigation in an 
English Police-court, which ought to be confined to 
the simple question,—Is or is there not a primd facie case 
for committal? Does or does not the evidence raise a 
strong or probable presumption of guilt? Is the charge 
obviously frivolous, or unfounded, or unworthy of being investi- 
gated in a Court of Law? These are the questions which the 
magistrate or justices have to determine, and it is rare indeed 
that a mind accustomed to weigh evidence, or to find its way 
through a maze of petiy facts, cannot come to a conclusion on 
these points in a few hours. It may be said that the statute 
by which magistrates must be guided somewhat binds their 
hands. ‘“ When ail the evidence,” says the statute, “ offered 
upon the part of the prosecution against the accused party 
shall have been heard, if the justice or justices of the Peace 
then present shall be of opinion that it is not suflicient to put such 
accused party upon his trial for any indictable offence, such justice 
or justices shall forthwith order such party, if in custody, to be 
discharged, as to the information then under inquiry ; but if 
in the opinion of such justice or justices, such evidence is 
sufficient to put the accused party upon his trial for an in- 
dictable offence, or if the evidence given raise a strong and 
probable presumption of the guilt” of the accused, he is to be 
committed. But what we are complaining of is a practice 
which this section does not make imperative,—the practice of 
hearing everything that may be offered long after, in the 
opinion of the prosecution, “a strong and probable presump- 
tion of guilt” has been established ; the easy tolerance which 
magistrates extend to all sorts of statements submitted to 
them as evidence; the fact that magistrates do not let it 
be known whether or not they have heard enough. It may be 
reasonable to get the main facts all established and recorded 


| at as early a date as possible, for we know how in the interval 
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between the trial and committal facts get distorted and dis- 
coloured in the minds of even innocent witnesses. But this is 
no justification of an exhaustive inquiry, and of prolixity which 
is the more strange because it is in complete contrast with the 
brevity of the corresponding proceedings before a Grand Jury. 
If any one preferred a Bill of Indictment against the Detectives 
to a Grand Jury, as any one might, the matter would be dis- 
posed of, one way or other, in a few hours. 

The grave fault of which we complain is not a mere instance 
of a tendency of the times to unduly and even absurdly pro- 
tract all trials. It is less excusable. There is some show of 
reason for imposing no hard-and-fast limits, on the score of 
irrelevancy or verbosity, on the man whose life, or liberty, or 
reputation is at stake, and is there and then to be decisively 
dealt with. He may say that it is but right to allow him to 
call all evidence not obviously and absurdly wide of the mark,and 
to address the Court, so long as there is a bond fide intention 
on his part to persuade it; and if this latitude be granted to 
the prisoner, the prosecutor cannot be stinted. It is but fair, 
too, that in cases in which the magistrate possesses summary 
jurisdiction, he should be directed by the Legislature to hear 
what each party has to say, and to “ consider the whole matter.” 
This indifference to public time is in place, however, only when 
a man is arraigned before a jury, or in a case of summary 
conviction. It is absurd when the question to be tried is 
whether a man shall be tried. 

Some very obvious reasons help to explain this abuse in our 
Magisterial Courts. Why, if the matter be considered, should 
solicitors or counsel be in any hurry to accelerate the course 
of justice in its early stages? What interest have the former, 
if their clients have plenty of money, to hasten the time when, 
for better or worse, the relationship of client and solicitor 
will be terminated? Every day’s proceedings must be duly 
recorded in counsel’s brief, to the consequent profit of the 
solicitor engaged ; and is he to be blamed severely if he yields 
to a system which benefits him, and only injures a vague entity 
called the public? As to the counsel, we do not say that 
they would deliberately resort to tactics of delay for the mere 
purpose of swelling their fees. But can they be expected to 
set their faces against a system which, on the whole, suits them, 
especially in the Long Vacation, when there is the ebb-tide of 
legal business? They are interested in their case, and loth to 
part with it; they lose sight occasionally of the real trial beyond, 
in which they may or may not be engaged ; they are daily 
actors before the public gaze in an interesting drama; and 
they are perhaps pleading before a yielding, gracious 
magistrate, who always makes adjournments with great readi- 
ness to meet counsels’ convenience and their other engagements. 
As to the accused, if he knows himself to be guilty, why 
should he object, even if the Court were, Penelope-like, to 
resume the inquiry every day at the beginning? And ifhe is 
conscious of innocence, his expressions of impatience will be 
silenced with the answer that the magistrate must hear every 
thing said against him before he can be discharged. Yet it is 
obvious that a cure must be got. The practice is spreading 
from Metropolitan Courts to rural Justices. It is, in fact, 
showing itself wherever parties have money to spend; and if 
no amendment comes about, we shall witness a block in our 
Police Courts equal to that in our Civil Courts, and in some 
ways more serious. Fancy the charge-sheets at Bow Street ac- 
cumulating fora fortnight! And yet how easy to change it all! 
It is only necessary for a magistrate to set a bold example ; to 
prove himself not afraid of the powerful Counsel who come 
before him ; to apply ruthlessly in the preliminary examination 
the laws of evidence which, if not always perfectly rational, 
are excellent safeguards against loquacity ; and to bear always 
in mind the distinction between trying a man and trying the 
question of his committal. 





DEBTOR AND CREDITOR IN THE UNITED STATES. 


HE Railway Strike in the United States has brought to the 
surface some elements of social discontent which have 

been seething dangerously in men’s thoughts for years past. 
The eruption may relieve the patient and get rid of the 
morbific germs, though as yet we cannot pretend to say what 
will be the result. But in other directions there are signs of the 
dissatisfaction which broke out in mob violence as soon as the 
Railway strikers had set the spark to the train. “ Hard 
times” are the theme of every American grumble, and 
their end appears no nearer than it was a year ago. 
The less prosperous classes have got hold of a notion 
that the wealthy are profiting by the peculiarities of the finan- 














cial situation, and that the misery of “debtors,” is being pro- 
longed and deepened by the insistance of “creditors” upon 
technical rights which are moral wrongs. The cry of a few 
individuals that they contracted obligations many years back 
during or immediately after the war, when paper-money had 
fallen very low, and that they are now responsible for principal 
and interest, in a currency which approaches gold in value, hag 
not unnaturally been echoed by a much larger section of the 
“debtor class,” who are not burdened with private debts, 
but feel the pressure of taxes and the weight of Federal 
and State indebtedness. All through the West and South 
there has been a large and noisy party clamouring for legisla- 
tion on the “ debtors’ side,” and what with cries for more 
Government paper and for cheap silver, it seemed at one time 
that a spirit of hostility to all creditors, public and private, 
was likely to find vent ultimately in a cry for entire or partial 
repudiation. The evidence which the Railway Strike has 
afforded of wide-spread discontent and suffering was precisely 
what the advocates of the “debtor class” needed to found 
their appeal upon, and in fact, the labour problem has been 
grouped with the financial one in the platforms of many 
party Conventions, both Democratic and Republican, in 
the West and in the South. The Western and Southern 
States are essentially the Debtor States, as compared with 
New England and the Middle States, in which the possessors 
of accumulated capital are numerous and powerful. It is, 
therefore, important to watch the issues of these local 
struggles, for upon them depends the constitution of State 
Legislature, and indirectly of Congress itself. The question 
may be considered apart from party distinctions, for among 
the Western Republicans, as well as the Southern Democrats 
or “Conservatives,” there are those who make the “hard 
times” a pretext for attacking the validity of public obli- 
gations. 

Two important States of the South in which the Repub- 
lican party has been almost extinguished held Conventions 
recently, and the friends of the “debtor class” were strong in 
both. In Georgia a political element enters into the controversy, 
as it does also, though in a less degree, in Virginia. We can- 
not feel surprised that the Southern Whites, now that they 
have reconquered the control of those States, should chafe 
under the enormous additions to the State Debt which the 
“ Carpet-bag” Governments piled up. In Georgia, those who 
advocated partial repudiation could point to the undoubted 
fact that under Governor Bullock a large issue of State Bonds 
had been fraudulently made, and that the people of the State, 
when the question was submitted to a vote, some three months 
ago, had pronounced by a large majority in favour of dis- 
claiming responsibility for their Bonds. It was argued, 
on. the other side, that although technically, as well 
as morally, the people of Georgia could not be held 
liable for the fraudulent loan-transactions of the “ Carpet- 
bag” Governor, it was inexpedient to unsettle the credit 
of the State by taking advantage of any means of 
evading the claims of creditors. This argument, however, 
was much too lofty for the majority in the Convention, and 
had, moreover, the disadvantage of being in conflict with the 
judgment of the electorate expressed in the vote of last May. 
The clause of the revised Constitution prohibiting the recog- 
nition by the Legislature of the fraudulently-issued bonds 
was carried by 166 to 16 voices in the Convention. But 
repudiationists were not able to tamper with the rest 
of the Debt, which is again explicitly recognised by 
the revised Constitution, and a sinking fund, with other 
means of payment, provided. Upon the whole, considering the 
noisiness of the outcry against an excessive burden of debt 
and the peculiar character of the “ Bullock ” issue of bonds, it 
may be said that the victory of the friends of the Debtor class 
has been unimportant. In Virginia, too, they have not been 
as successful as they hoped. The Conservative Convention at 
Richmond has been divided in its attempte to choose candi- 
dates for the Governorship and other State offices by the 
question of the Debt. The Repudiationist party had many 
advantages,—they were able to appeal to Southern sectional 
feeling, because of the entire Debt of the State, amount- 
ing to twenty-five millions of dollars, one-third rightly belongs, 
as the Virginians assert, to West Virginia. During the Civil 
war, West Virginia remained loyal to the Union, and was 
admitted as a separate State, but refused to bear any part 
of the obligations that had: been contracted by the undivided 
community. Virginia proper has never ceased to protest against 
this defection, which left her saddled in proportion to her 
diminished population and resources with augmented burdens. 
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A large section of the people are in favour of simply annulling 
a portion of the debt, equivalent to that which West Virginia 
would have taken upon her if there had been an amicable 


partition of the State, but the majority of sensible men | 


perceive that such a proceeding would force Virginia down 
below even its present unsatisfactory level. Nevertheless, 
General Mahone, the most extreme of five candidates for the 
Governorship, “ representing the different degrees of repudia- 
tion,” was evidently the popular favourite; and during the 
debates in the Convention, it is stated, “every proposal 
honestly to pay the debt or to raise taxes for its interest evoked 
derisive cries and hisses.” Yet the result was by no means a 
repudiationist yictory. It is true that on the first ballot 
General Mahone received one-third of all the votes of the 
Convention, the remainder being distributed among the other 
four candidates. Eight ballots, however, followed, and at last 
General Mahone withdrew, and Colonel Holliday, who is 
described as “ opposed to repudiation, and in favour of a set- 
tlement of the debt which would be at once honourable to 
Virginia and satisfactory to the creditors, was,chosen.” So 
far the advocates of open repudiation have been checked, 
but the platform finally adopted by the Convention points 
to a voluntary arrangement with, the bondholders. It 
declares that “while Virginia scorns to repudiate her just 
obligations, and resolves to preserve inviolate public faith 
and credit, yet the accumulation of financial difficulties and 
the increasing weight of the public debt cause anxiety to tte 
State ; and the Government is therefore urged to use all j 
and honourable means to make such an adjustment as will 
insure the payment of the interest on the entire debt from the 
resources of the State derived from the present taxation, doing 
equal justice to all the creditors.” The obvious meaning of 
this is, that the taxes of Virginia being at present inadequate 
to the payment of interest upon the State-Debt at 5 and 6 per 
cent., and the Virginians being disinclined to bear any higher 
rate of taxation, the creditors are to be asked to take 3 or 4 
per cent all round. But it may be inferred from the specific 
mention of the “ entire debt,” that the claim to repudiate one- 
third of the whole, as properly belonging to West Virginia, has 
been abandoned. 

These are some of the signs of restlessness under the burden 
of public debt which the “ hard times” are bringing out more 
clearly. In the Western States, no organised movement to- 
wards repudiation has been made, but there are ominots 
mutterings both among Republicans and Democrats at the 
hard necessity of paying interest on bonds in “dear money.” 
In the West, too, the forces on the side of honest and sound 
finance are seemingly very weak, and have not made anywhere 
as stout a battle as the Southern Anti-repudiationists. This is, 
no doubt, because the Western “ debtor class” have as yet 
brought forward no definite ‘proposals to which the men of 
business would be compelled to offer a firm resistance, but have 
only committed themselves to vague assertions of prigeiples. 
It is probably thought that little harm is done by allowing 
Conventions to accept “ platforms ” of an unpractical 
character, because there will always be time,to prevent 
their practical application. But this is a great error. In a 
Democratic country, it is eminently dangerous to fill the minds 
of men with false doctrines, on the chance of being able to 
uproot them at pleasure. If the Inflationists, who might 
easily be transformed into repudiationists, were to get control 
of half-a-dozen of the most powerful Western States—Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, and Missouri—and were to 
arrange a common financial policy with the South, the 
Administration at Washington would be seriously embarrassed. 
For though President Hayes is sound upon finance, the main 
strength of his Government must be the support of the West 
and the toleration of the South. 








THE MOONS OF MARS. 

: is somewhat singular that during the last few years, in fact 
during the present century, many more planets than moons 
have been discovered within the Solar system. In the year 1777 it 
had become an article of faith among astronomers that as primary 
planets are more numerous than suns (judging from what we 
know of the solar system), so secondary planets are more 
numerous than planets. Our own moon, the four moons of 
Jupiter, and the five known moons of Saturn, brought the total 
number of satellites to ten, while the total number of known 
planets amounted only to six, inclading, of course, the Earth. 
Within four years, or on March 13, 1781, a new planet— 


Uranus—was discovered ; 


but only six years later, or on 
January 11, 1787, two satellites were found to attend 
this planet in its circuit round the sun. Two years later the 
number of known satellites of Saturn was increased by two. 
So that now there were seven known planets and twice as many 
known satellites. We may pass over Sir W. Herschel’s supposed 
discovery of four new satellites of Uranus, for beyond question, 
he was mistaken. Thus when the present century opened, the Sun 
was regarded as the centre of a scheme consisting of seven planets, 
fourteen moons, and the Saturnian ring-system. But from that 
time forth the discovery of planets took place at a far more 
rapid rate than that of moons or satellites. On the first day of 
the century the first member of that curious ring of planets 
circling between Mars and Jupiter, was discovered ; on March 29, 
1807, the fourth. On September 23, Adams and Leverrier dis- 
covered Neptune. Two months later the fifth of the small planets 
was found, and a few days ago the 175th, making 176 planets 
discovered during the present century. In all that time, until the 
night of August 18th last, only four new satellites had been recog- 
nised,—viz., one attendant of Neptune, by Lassell, in 1846 ; two 
of Uranus, by the same observer, in 1847 ; and one of Saturn, 
by Bond, in America, and Lassell, independently, on September 
19, 1848, 

Astronomers had begun to think that no new moons would be 
discovered, unless, perhaps, some mighty telescope might detect 
another moon or two attending on the remote planet Neptune. It 

had been shown that four of the eight moons with which Uranus 

had been credited had no real existence, and one of the pair of 
moons assigned to Neptune had been in like manner dismissed 
to scientific limbo, along with Venus’s satellite, the planet Vul- 
can, and the rings of Uranus. In vain had the mighty refractor 
of the Washington Observatory, the most perfect refracting tele- 
scope yet made, been turned on Uranus and Neptune to detect 
new satellites ; and if that telescope failed, none other in existence 
might be expected to succeed. The discovery of a new satellite 
was for the time being about the last thing of which astronomers 
hoped to hear, and certainly nothing would have been held to be 
more utterly unlikely (unless, perhaps, it were the detection of 
an attendant on Venus or Mercury) than the discovery of a moon 
attending on Mars. Strangely enough, of all the planets, Mars, 
though not really the only planet without a moon, had alone come 
to bé‘known as a moonless planet. ‘‘The snowy poles of moon- 
less Mars” were words which, though dismissed by the poet him- 
self who wrote them from the pages of the work in which they 
appeared, had somehow come to be as familiar to astronomers in 
connection with Mars as in the case of Venus the old line,— 


“Cynthia figuras emulatur Mater Amorum,” 


in which Galileo announced his detection of the varying phases of 
the Planet of Love. 

Yet it is this small planet Mars, the least but one of all the 
primary planets of the solar system (excepting, of course, the 
members of that group of associated planets travelling between 
the orbits of Mars and Jupiter), and a planet studied under such 
favourable conditions that one would have thought no moon of 
his could have escaped detection, which is found to have not one 
moon only, but a pair. It is very easy to explain, without enter- 
ing into details unsuited to these columns, why astronomers were 
satisfied that if Mars has any moons at all they must be very 
small ones. Mars has been repeatedly examined with the most 
powerful telescopes under most favourable conditions. When 
nearest to us, he is about thirty-five millions of miles from the 
earth. Jupiter when nearest is eleven times farther from us. 
So that if Mars had a moon as large as the least of Jupiter's, 
or in other words, about as large as our own moon, it would 
look 121 times larger than the least of Jupiter's moons. It 
would exceed that moon in brightness in a much greater degree, 
because Mars is much nearer to the Sun than Jupiter is, and there- 
fore receives much more light., In fact, Mars receives about nine 
times as much light as Jupiter. ‘Thus a moon of his as large as ours 
would shine fully 1,000 times as brightly as the least of Jupiter's. 
But the least of Jupiter's moons can be seen in the smallest tele- 
scope ever used for astronomical purposes. The telescopes which 
have been turned on Mars without finding any satelliteare fully 200 
times more powerful as light-gatherers than the smallest, so that a 
moon showing a disc only 1-200,000th part of that which would be 
sh ‘a Martian moon as large as ours ought to be easily seen 
in st astronomical telescopes. From this it follows that 
if Mars has a moon whose diameter is greater than about the 
450th part of our Moon’s, that moon ought no more to escape 








observation with the powerful telescopes directed upon Mars 
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than the moons of Jupiter escaped under the scrutiny of Galileo's 
telescopes. But that isas much as to say that Mars can have no 
moon more than five miles in diameter. Astonishing though 
this may seem, it will be readily perceived to be just, when we 
consider that, according to the estimates of Mr. Stone, formerly 
a chief assistant at the Greenwich Observatory, the diameters of 
some of the smallest of the minor planets are less than twenty 
miles ; and yet these, though much farther away than Mars, have 
been detected with telescopes by no means the most powerful 
of those employed by astronomers. In fact, some of the tele- 
scopes turned upon Mars are altogether too large and cumbrous 
to be used in searching for small planets. 

We do not know how large the two moons of Mars which have 
just been discovered actually are. As yet we have only the news of 
their discovery, and that they travel at distances of about 13,800 
and about 8,600 miles from the centre of Mars, in periods of about 
30 hours and about 15 hours respectively. But as a distance of 
13,800 miles from the centre of Mars corresponds to a distance of 
more than 11,500 miles from his surface, or fully two-and-a-half 
times his diameter, there seems no reason why the glare of the 
planet itself should have concealed the outer satellite, at least, 
from view. We are compelled therefore to conclude that this 
satellite (and probably the other also) must be very small. We 
shall be surprised if it has a diameter of more than 10 miles, and 
as we have said, if it has a diameter of five miles it ought to have 
been discovered sooner. 

The satellites of Mars thus manifestly belong to an order in 
the scale of creation quite different from that to which our own 
Moon and the moons of Jupiter and Saturn belong. One of these 
Martian moons would be as inferior to our own as our Earth is to 
Saturn, or Mercury to Uranus; and as astronomers justly regard 
the Earth and Mercury as bodies quite different (in order) from 
the giant planets Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune, the least 
of which exceeds manifold in mass all the four planets Mars, 
Mercury, Venus, and the Earth, taken together, they must on the 
same principle relegate the two new satellites of Mars to an order 
distinct from that to which belong the moons of Jupiter and 
Saturn and our own Moon. Titan, the giant among the Saturnian 
moons, a body probably as large, at least, as Mars, might have 
moons such as these newly discovered ones attending upon him, 
satellites of a satellite. So might the third and largest of 
Jupiter’s moons, which is little if at all inferior to Mercury in 
size. But we should have but a small chance of detecting such 
tertiary planets, even with the mighty mirror of the Parsonstown 
reflector. 

The new bodies, small though they are, can tell us the mass of 
Mars as truly as if they were moons exceeding our own in size. 
A body no larger than a peppercorn, if we knew but the period 
in which it circled at known distance around a planet, would show 
the planet’s mass as truly asa moon containing millions of billions 
of tons of matter. Weighed by the motions of his moons (so far 
as the imperfect telegraphic information yet received can be used 
for calculation), the mass of the planet Mars is not, as had hereto- 
fore been judged, about 118-thousandths of the Earth’s, but only 
about 94-thousandths,—a reduction of mass equal to about half 
the mass of our own Moon. 





THE LUXURY OF HATE. 

HE way in which at least one of our contemporaries has sub- 

sisted for years on its hatred of Mr. Gladstone, in which it has 
made meat and drink of his defects, and joy and gladness of his un- 
popularity, in which it has revelled in his mistakes as a Bear on the 
Stock Exchange revels in a fall of Stocks, or a fever-stricken man 
in a cooling bath,—the savage delight with which it chuckles and 
growls, like a dog over a bone which it is not quite sure of keeping 
to itself, over a poor speech of his, though it be only on the 
presentation of a walking-stick, or over an inadequate letter, though 
only in answer to some common-place compliment,—all seem to 
show that the luxury of hate is by no means so obsolete a thing 
as it has been recently described to be. Nor certainly isit. ‘‘ Good 
haters” are not, perhaps, so common now as they used to be, for 
the majority of public ‘‘ causes” either really are so much more com- 
plex than they were, or at least, are seen by the light of modern 
knowledge to be so much more complex than they used to be 
considered, that it is very difficult for people who take any pains 
to see things as they are, not to qualify half their invectives,with 
reserves which greatly weaken their apparent force, and, even in 
their estimates of character, not to find so much to attenuate 
their bitterest judgments, that these must necessarily lose a good 
deal of the incisive unity of true denunciation. Nor, indeed, 


is ‘hating ‘‘ good,” in the proper sense of the term, if it assailg 
a person and not a principle. Luthér used to say that he could 
boast of no better “‘ work” than anger and zeal. ‘If I want to 
compose, write, pray, or preach well, I must be angry ; for then 
all my blood is freshened up, my understanding is sharpened, 
all evil thoughts and temptations vanish.” But then the anger 
(Zorn) Luther spoke of was not any excess of personal detestation 
against this or that man, but the indignation with which the eyil 
causes against which he had to fight, inspired him. He was ex- 
cessively free, no doubt, in his personalities, and had no difficulty in 
discovering that Erasmus and a number of other opponents were 
the enemies of Christ; but after all, it was not Erasmus he hated 
because he was Erasmus, but Erasmus's teaching, which filled hig 
soul with anger, while Erasmus was denounced only as the author 
of that teaching. No man who is wholly incapable of this 
sort of hatred is réally worth much for the battles of 
this world. There are always causes ih which the better 
class of men will take sides, and ought to take sides; with some 
warmth and intensity; and though it may be quite true that 
succeeding generations see something even on the worse side 
which attenuates the guilt of its supporters, and something on 
the better side which diminishés the credit of its advocates, it 
does not in the least follow that this ought to have been seen and 
felt at the time. Life has not ceased to be a ‘‘ conflict for exist- 
ence,” and a ‘‘ good hater” is a man who feels this’ keenly, and 
hates thoroughly the evil hé endeavours to trample out, and 
which he is willing to trample out even at the cost of his own 
name, reputation, and all he values most. 

But we venture to assert that a ‘ good hater’ is not.and can- 
not be one who makes in any way a luxury of hate. The two 
classes of men are really not akin, but opposed. The ‘good 
hater’ is the man who is making war against a principle, 
and who strikes only at those persons who seem to him for the 
moment to be the apologists of the principle,—so long as they 
are that, and no longer. But the man who indulges his per- 
sonal hatred of another, is one who has lost sight of the 
origin and justification of his feeling, in the secondary satis- 
faction of gloating over the humiliation of an enemy. The 
difference between the two is the difference between the enjoy- 
ment of a good appetite during a meal, and the enjoyment of an 
epicure in his carefully cultivated refinements of flavour,—be- 
tween the triumph of a General in his victory, and the revelling of 
an atrocity-monger in the suffering of his victims. So soon as 
hate begins to be indulged for its own sake, and quite independ- 
ently of the cause which first stirred it up, it has lost all that is 
healthy in it, and become a disease. The journal, for instance, 
to which we have already alluded, would almost lose its identity 
if Mr. Gladstone were to die, unless, indeed, the imperious instinet 
of self-preservation should then enable it to invest some surviving 
politician with a sort of secondary flavour of Gladstonism, as 
Rebecca contrived to give a flavour of venison to the meat of 
the kid which Jacob had killed in the field. Nothing is so 
dangerously absorbing as the artificial state of mind in which 
you cannot be happy without attacking an individual man. For- 
tunately it is rare. It takes a somewhat weak though peculiar 
and rather fastidious nature to be capable of this sort of morbid- 
ness. But for those who are capable of it, it is the most mis- 
leading and blighting of Will-of-the-Wisps. Once you are in for 
such a grande passion as this, nothing can be seen in its natural 
light. If you are unfortunate enough to agree—as you must 
sometimes do—with the object of your hatred, you have to be 
for ever boring other people, and perhaps even yourself, with ex- 
plaining how totally different the grounds are on which you and 
your foe hold the unfortunate opinion which you happen to have 
in common with him. The world does not care a button, it is 
true, whether you agree with him or not, much less why you happen 
to be so unlucky as to agree with him, but unfortunately you care. 
You cannot live happy under the mere imputation (which no one 
makes but yourself) that your sanction for his opinion, in some way 
lightens the vast sum-total of his sins. You must go over and 
over again, with painful and elaborate accuracy, the proof that 
what you approve is not what he approves, even though 
it seems to be so. Thus if Mr. Gladstone appeals to the 
results of the Conservative general election whieh turned him 
out of power, to show that household suffrage is not so very revo- 
lutionary after all, the journal which is conscious of evil in 
the world only under the form and name of “Gladstone,” is 
painfully compelled—much as men are compelled to do 
something that yet cannot be done, in a bad dream— 
to demonstrate most clearly to itself and all its readers 





(who none of them care a straw about the matter) that 
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though it does, from its heart, approve of that great overturn 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Government, yet, none the less, to use this 
as evidence that household suffrage in the counties might not be 
go very alarming, is a most mischievous and unjustifiable thing, 
if not a very special evidence of original sin in Mr. Gladstone. 
Now this is clearly a most unfortunate condition of mind to 
labour under, and a very sad one for those who have to suffer 
from the consequences. For no one, as arule, shares this luxury of 
hatred, and no one, therefore, can easily follow the extraordinary 
intricaciés and windings of an explanation which no one ever 
asked for or wanted, and which is really nothing in the world but 
an elaborate explanation by yourself, to yourself, why you seemed 
to agree with a man whom you detest so desperately that even 
the superficial appearance of concurrence is horrible to you, till 
you can set forth at length the fundamental opposition concealed 
beneath it. 

Indulgence in the luxury of hatred is indeed effeminate in 
the same sense in which all other excessive indulgence in 
passionate states of mind is effeminate. It enervates the 
mind by turning what should be a mere stimulus, into an 
end,—the enjoyment which comes incidentally in the full use 
of all natural powers, into the enjoyment for the sake of which 
alone these powers are exercised. Indignation at wrong and mischief 
is natural, and there is nothing unmanly in finding a certain satis- 
faction in the adequate expression of such indignation,—if it tends, 
as it should do, to lessen the wr« ag or mischief, or at all events 
to render it less popular. Bu. .. allow yourself to get into the 
state of mind in which the indignation springs up, not at the wrong 
or mischief, but at the mere image of a man who happens to be 
identified in your imagination with former wrong and mischief, is like 
beating the person who injured you yesterday, on the assumption 
that he is going to injure you again to-day. There are some 
people who seem quite unable to disconnect a cause from a per- 
son, When they once get a béte noire, it is the béte noire who 
determines what they shall hate, rather than the evils they hate 
which determine their bétes noires. We have never seen this sort of 
effeminacy of imagination so curiously illustrated in politics as in 
the case of the foes of Mr. Gladstone. That powerful though often 
erratic statesman has bewitched the imaginations of his foes far more 
completely than the imaginations of his admirers. The political 
melancolia which consists in being haunted by Mr. Gladstone, and 
perpetually shying your inkstand at him, as Luther was haunted 
by and threw his inkstand at Satan, has indeed turned the head 
of at least one paper which used to be a power, and has reduced 
it to a sad condition of monomania, besides dangerously affecting 
several others. It would be curious to see what would happen if 
Mr. Gladstone suddenly vanished from politics. Would the dis- 
charge of missiles go on at vacant space, or would Othello’s 
occupation be so completely gone that the hater would vanish 
after the object of its hate? In any case, the curiously artificial 
character of this habit of indulgence in a pet political hatred, would 
become manifest at once. 





THE PACE OF MIND. 

T is a familiar idea that there are quick-witted people and 
slow-witted people, but it is rather a startling addition to 

the notion that the pace of mind may be measured by inches 
and a clock, and that if we could establish a mental Epsom or 
Goodwood, we should find a certain number, and no more, of 
men and women who could pretend to “enter” for the cup. 
Mr, Francis Galton, F.R.S., in his address as President of the 
Anthropological Department of the British Association, this 
year, treated of this matter with his usual originality, as a branch 
of the study ‘‘of those groups of men who are sufficiently 
similar in their mental characters to admit of classification.” 
What asingular fact in illustration is the following, to which he 
calls attention. There exists—well recognised by astronomers— 
a phenomenon called ‘‘ personal equation.” In making the com- 
mon observation of the exact moment when a star travels across 
the fine vertical wire intersecting the field of view of a telescope, 
some observers always anticipate the event, and others allow it to 
pass before they sucteed in noting it. This, Mr. Galton says, 
is “by no means the effect of inexperience or maladroitness, 
but is a persistent characteristic of each individual, however 
practised in the art of making observations he may be.” The 
difference between the time of a man’s noticing the event and 
that of its actual occurrence is called his ‘ personal equation,” 


equation thus indicates a very fimdamental peculiarity of his 
constitution. 

In a similar way, a measurement may be made of the length of 
time taken to receive an idea and act upon it, by exhibiting a 
signal, and calling on the observer to press a stop as quickly as 
he can on seeing it. A little time is always lost in this process, 
and a still more appreciable interval, if there be any alternative, such 
as a black or white signal, to be observed. A series of such experi- 
ments, made on a considerable number of persons, of both sexes and 
of different ages, statures, classes, and nationalities, would, we think, 
afford interesting and not wholly useless results. In the first place, 
account should be taken of the obvious advantage possessed by 
short people, in the lesser distance which their sensations and 
volitions have to travel along their nerves to and from their brains, 
—the velocity of such travelling not exceeding the rate of an 
express train. Mr. Galton says that this fact accounts for the 
superior quickness of small animals in evading blows, Surely he 
might add that it offers an explanation of the proverbial dullness 
and imperturbability of giants, and of the special animation and 
sharpness generally observable in little men and little women ? 
Between five feet high and seven feet and a half there may well 
be the proportion of two to three in the rate of transmission of 
perceptions from the foot to the brain; and if this needs to be 
doubled by a return message down the motor nerves from the 
brain to the foot (to deliver a kick), the result would be that just 
double the time is needed by the big man as by the little, The 
same reason of course holds good (if it be good at all) with 
respect to the superior vivacity of ponies over horses, terriers over 
Newfoundland dogs, and generally of all small breeds of animals 
not too much dwarfed for vigour or full development. Children 
naturally lose the benefit of their small stature, from want of full 
command and correlation of their faculties. It is the opinion of 
Professor Flower—expressed in his splendid Hunterian ‘‘ Lectures 
on the Osteology of the Extinct Mammalia ”—that the large 
animals of the earlier epochs were all slow of motion and stupid, 
comparatively, to modern beasts. A mastodon and one of the 
Prince of Wales's Nepaulese pony-elephants may well have had a 
very different ‘‘ mental pace.” 

But we have lost this clue of comparative size, whatever it may 
be worth, when we seck an explanation of the difference, still 
better marked than those above noted, which exists between men 
of various nations and of the various classes in those nations. 
Sandy from Scotland, John Bull from England, Taffy from Wales, 
and Pat from Ireland travel mentally at paces comparable to a 
walk, a trot, a canter, and a gallop. The first, even if he be a 
very learned and able Scot indeed, when he sits down at a 
London dinner party, finds himself stranded two or three times 
by the tide of conversation between soup and the dessert ; while 
the last, even if he be a rather ignorant Irishman, will keep pace 
tant bien que mal, and scent a joke in the air, even if it consist in 
an allusion to something of which he never heard in his life. 

Think, again, of a Frenchman’s ‘mental pace,”—not a 
French peasant’s, of course. The aphorism that he “ who 
drives fat oxen should himself be fat” may be extended 
to the unfailing observation, that he “who drives slow oxen 
must himself be slow,” for agriculturists all the world over 
are the most beef-witted of their race. But take a Parisian off 
his boulevard, and watch the rate at which his tongue rattles, 
and how his very language seems to have been polished off by 
constant attrition in similar torrents, and then calculate how 
much faster all his mental faculties must work than those of poor 
Dorsetshire Hodge! There ought to be—if we could but find it 
out—as much difference in the two thinking-machines as between 
an old wooden windmill and a gold repeater. Mr. Galton said 
nothing at Plymouth about an important practical side of 
the subject, namely, the way in which mental pace may be 
accelerated or retarded, as may be desirable. It is quite obvious 
that some conditions can quicken the minds which are subjected 
to them, since town-dwellers all the world over come to be 
nimbler-witted than rural populations, and the people in stirring 
commercial towns than those of dull old cathedral cities. Of two 
brothers who were on a parat Oxford, but of whom one dwells on 
the paternal acres for forty years, and the other lives in London, 
there is very little question that the latter will attain a mental 
canter, while his brother’s mind never goes beyond a jog-trot. 
Without attaining real cleverness, the person who lives long in 
intellectual society is certain to become /rotté d’esprit, and to show 





a sharpness of apprehension which places him at a great advan- 


and it is carefully ascertained for every assistant in every labora- | tage over much more really able men who associate with stupid 


tory, and is published along with his observations. 
not too much to say that the magnitude of a man’s personal 
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sirable to hasten the speed of anybody’s mind, and so double 
not only the pleasure of conversation, but actually life 
itself, since the duration of our existence is only truly counted 
by our thoughts and emotions, not by minutes and days. 
But there are many cases where our educational measures 
would be better applied to making our pupils think slowly, 
perceive carefully, and reason soundly rather than rapidly. 
Women, for instance, are in this respect, as in many others, more 
like Celts than Saxons. They are ‘nimble-minded,” as old 
Giraldus Cambrensis found his countrymen five centuries ago, and 
as every one finds them still; and their critics are never tired of 
repeating that when a man has laboriously toiled up a staircase he 
always finds a woman at the top before him, but then she cannot 
tell a single step which she took to get there. The truth evidently 
is that the processes of a woman’s brain-work are often so rapid 
that she herself is unaware of many of them, and they leave no 
impression on her memory. She has, perhaps, scarcely used words 
at all in the chain of her reasoning, whereas the man has labori- 
ously picked his way on the stepping-stones of particularly recog- 
nisable words, and he can go back upon them when he pleases. 
Her conclusion is not necessarily wrong because it is hasty, nor 
his, right, because it is slow; but it is clear that if she is ever to 
be taught to reason scientifically, and to find out where she makes 
mistakes, she must be trained to perform her work for a time at 
half her natural pace. Obviously, for this reason geometry is an 
invaluable study for girls, and ought to form a prominent part of 
their education; while mental arithmetic, and any sort of ques- 
tioning in classes which quickens the intelligence, is equally 
desirable for boys, especially those of John Bull’s family. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE MONITORIAL SYSTEM. 

{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—I abstain from all criticism of your correspondent, ‘ Arthur 
Strachey’s” letter, in reply to mine of an earlier date. Such 
wordy war is exciting to the combatants, but spectators take 
little interest in it, so I will simply consider the main issue between 
us, which is very fairly put by Mr. Strachey. I ask, what would 
the opponents of the monitorial system wish to see in its place? 
Mr. Strachey replies that the system is useless, and worse than 
useless, and that those who demand its abolition need point to 
no substitute for a thing which is of no practical value. Of 
course, if the monitorial system is of no practical value, the 
sooner we get rid of it the better; but by this time it has been 
pretty well tested. Not to go further back, it was in full vigour 
at Rugby in Arnold’s time, i.e., more than thirty years age ; it has 
been in force, not at Rugby only, but in most of our great public 
schools, ever since, and whenever introduced, it has never, I 
believe, been abandoned. When Mr. Strachey tells us that it is 
of no practical value, I would remind him that this conclusion of 
his differs yery widely from that of a series of eminent head 
masters, who have had no less opportunity than he has of arriving 
at the truth. 

Both Mr. Strachey and my friend Mr. Lake maintain that boys, 
whether they be 14, or 16, or 18 years old, should not be allowed 
to govern. There is some ambiguity about the meaning of the 
word ‘+ govern,” butin a very intelligible sense the leading mem- 
bers in every large society of boys will always govern, and the 
only thing to be done is to secure as far as possible that the best 
boys lead, and are themselves under the restraint of law. Accord- 
ing to the monitorial system, certain boys who have distinguished 
themselves above their fellows, either by intellectual or moral 
excellence, are the executive of laws made, or at least approved, 
by the masters. If this system were abolished, both legislative 
and executive functions would soon be exercised by mere athletes, 
and whether the prospects of Rugby, Winchester, and Harrow 
would immediately brighten if such a change were made does not 
seem to me.so certain as it does to your correspondent.—I am, 
Sir, &c., R. H. Quicx. 








[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Str,—I do not know where your correspondent Mr. Arthur 
Strachey gets his facts, but to those who know the present state 
of our public schools, his assertion with reference to the moni- 
torial system as practised at Rugby, Winchester, and Harrow, that 
‘* the grossest tyranny is still exercised in this country,” is not 
less astounding than (to use the illustrations which he himself 
suggests) it would be to say that the slave-trade still flourishes as 


in the days of Wilberforce, or that our prisoners still rot in jail 
as in the days of Howard. ’ 
I have known Rugby pretty intimately for over thirty years 
and I can confidently assert (1) that bullying, never prevalent, ix 
now entirely extinct; (2) that this result can be traced to the 
working of the monitorial system, as organised by Arnold and 
carried out by his successors; (3) that in the rare instances where 
bullying has for a time appeared, it has always been in “ houges” 
where the monitorial system happened to be temporarily weak 
as, for example, where several elder boys chanced to leave together, 
and a young and inexperienced boy succeeded to the post of 
head of the house. In such cases, the evil has sometimes been 
cured by transplanting an old Sixth-form boy from another 
house ; (4) that if the monitorial system could be submitted 
to a plébiscite, the only boys who would vote for its abolition 
would be the big, idle fellows, unable to distinguish themselves 
either in school or in games, who in private schools are the ruth. 
less tyrants of small boys, but whom the monitorial system holds 
in check. 
I have spoken of the school I know best, but I know enough 
both of Harrow, Winchester, and Marlborough to feel sure that 
if the monitorial system were seriously threatened, “the future 
of” these great schools would ‘be contemplated with the 
gravest concern by their admirers,”—I am, Sir, &c., 
R. E. Bartierr. 


(To tHe Epiror OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—Your correspondent, Mr. Strachey, says, ‘‘ If it is really 

true that public schools and monitors are things inseparable, the 

future of Rugby, Winchester, and Harrow should be contemplated 

with the gravest concern by their admirers.” I take it for 
granted that the omission of the name of Eton is intentional, at 

any rate, the facts warrant its omission. ‘The only relic of a 

monitorial system is among the boys on the Foundation, and 
even here it is gradually, but certainly dying out. But the word 

‘‘ monitor” is unknown, and the duties and privileges of the 
Sixth Form, who, to a certain extent, occupy the place of moni- 
tors, are singularly undefined. They depend on a shifting, un- 
stable tradition, and every fresh instance of their abuse tends to 
diminish them. I remember well being called upon, as “‘ captain 
of the school,” to punish monitorially a boy, we will call him A, 
who had been guilty of gross bullying. His victim was not a 
little boy, but one extremely unpopular, and he had been set upon 
by three or four others, of whom A was the ringleader. It de- 
volved on me to give him a public “licking,” and never 
have I encountered a more disagreeable task, never have I 
felt so humiliated. He took it as a joke, and encased in 
a pea-jacket, smiled at the ill-directed blows which I, sup- 
ported by the majesty of law, directed at the most unguarded 
parts of his person. I brought the scene to a close as speedily as 
possible ; he certainly was not hurt physically, and I doubt much 
whether his moral fibre had sustained a shock. I was gratified 
when I met him years after, an officer in her Majesty’s Service, to 
find that he had wholly forgotten the affair. I had not; the 
painful recollections were indelible. It was a great mistake, but 
we acted from a strong sense of duty, and forced ourselves to do 
what we hated. 

I venture to hope this scene is almost, if not quite impossible 
now. The Upper boys have influence and use it, but it is gener- 
ally of an indirect kind, and from the relations they maintain 
with their juniors they are pretty sure to hear of any bullying, 
and put it down promptly. In the different houses the practice 
may differ, but generally the captain and the -influential boys of 
the house have an informal authority, and are in communication 
with the house-master, so that any case which they consider be- 
yond their province is reported to him. ‘The threat of such a 
report is generally enough to bring the offender to his senses. 

No weapon is officially entrusted to any boy in the school. 
When I had to lick A, I was confined to the use of my fist, which 
was considerably the worse for the dexterous interposition of his 
buttons.—I am, Sir, &c., S. 





THE FUTURE LIFE. 
(To THe Epiror OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.") 
Srr,—Mr. Greg writes that the belief in a future life must be 
conclusive ‘“ to all to whose spirits communion with their Father 
is the most absolute of verities, the most certain fact in their con- 
sciousness,—but alas! to those only.” That is to say, we need 
some verification of this asserted fact of consciousness, by which 





we may be satisfied that it is a fact, and not an imagination of 
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the individual who believes it. If such verification were possible, 


we should have the ‘“‘ proof” which Mr. Greg feels and knows, as 


many others of us do, tobe needed. But is it not a misapprehension 
or failure adequately to grasp and recognise all the facts we have, 
which leads us to admit that there is no such verification? From 
the nature of the case, no complete verification is possible in this 
life; but surely there is some verification that there is a personal 
relation between God and man, in the fact that a very large pro- 
portion of the wisest as well as best of men in all ages have 
asserted the existence of this relation to be ‘*the most certain 
fact in their consciousness,” and have died as well as lived in 
this conviction. It is true that there are others besides Miss 
Martineau who once had this conviction, and have since come 
deliberately to the conclusion that it was no fact, but a 
shadowy projection of their own minds which they had seen; 
and there are others, again, who tell us they have never 
had the conviction, nor can conceive its possibility, ex- 
cept as an illusion. And so far is the verification de- 
ficient in this respect, but it is no more scientific to deny the 
fact in question on account of this deficiency, than to deny the 
facts of astronomy, which so many of us neither will nor can 
verify, or know anything about, since they are not visible to 
the senses, but known only through the exercise of a mathematical 
faculty which we either do not possess, or have never cultivated. 
There is an atmosphere of astronomical science in which truth 
lives and error dies away, though it is not cognisable to the 
senses of every man, and not to the intellect of all men, though 


the intellect of men working scientifically, has discovered its | 


existence. 
And so the experience and observations of the followers of 


Christ, put to every possible test during eighteen hundred years, 
has created an atmosphere of conviction that God and man are in a 
relation which involves a future life; and the existence of this 
atmosphere is verified by the fact that we breathe it and live in 
it, even though few of us can ‘ prove” it to exist. It will be re- 
plied that no one can prove it, while there are scientific astrono- 
mers who can “ prove” their conclusions. ‘I'rue; no illustration 
goes on all-fours, nor is an illustration itself an argument, though 
it may conveniently explain one. But in the one case, as in the 
other, there are certain observations upon which deductions are 
based, and accepted in so far as they can be verified by possible, 
and not by impossible methods. No one requires the astronomer 
to measure the distance from the earth to the sun with a tape, or 
to weigh the moon in scales of wood or iron. And so the in- 
quiry as to a future life is not unscientific because it recognises 
the limits within which that inquiry must be conducted. There 
are various kinds of proof of a future life which we might con- 
ceive of, but which, in fact, are absolutely wanting to us; we 
cannot see ‘‘ face to face,” but is there no “ proof” that we can 
see ‘* through a glass, darkly ?”—I am, Sir, &c., 
EpwWaArp STRACHEY. 


(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—Pray allow me to assure Mr. Greg that I never intended my 
little parable as ‘‘an argument enough to build a creed upon,” 
but only as an argument for not thinking it meritorious on the 
part of Miss Martineau to be contented with the prospect of anni- 
hilation for other people, however satisfied she might be with her 
own ‘‘ noble share ” of existence. Agnostics (amongst whom Mr. 
Greg is certainly not to be counted) are perpetually taunting 
believers in God with the selfishness of their personal gratitude to 
Him, while so many of their fellows are miserable. This accusa- 
tion seems to me to be much more applicable to those who, 
because they have had enough good in this world to satisfy their 
very limited longings, are quite contented, and declare they have 
found ‘a spring in the desert,” when they think they have closed 
the door of future hope on those millions of sufferers for whom 
every saint confidently expects an immortality, wherein their 
earthly woes shall be more than compensated, and God’s good- 
ness to them, a8 well as to the happy, amply vindicated. 

Mr. Greg will find the argument, which he beautifully states, 
drawn from God's love to good men as a proof of their immor- 
tality set forth in a very striking way in Mr. Newman’s “ Theism,” 
p. 75. As Keshub Chunder Sen once said to me, ‘‘ Faith in God 
and in our eternal union with Him are not two articles of our 
creed, but one.”—I am, Sir, &c., Frances Power Conse. 





| 











(To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Perhaps some of your readers will listen with interest to 
what might seem the echo coming from the far past of a touching 


passage in Mr. Greg’s last letter, especially as it belongs to 
writings of one who is, on this ground, less known than he 
deserves to be. ‘‘ Do you consider,” asks one of the speakers in 
Plutarch’s dialogue on the lateness of divine punishment, “ that 
the immortality of the soul is implied in the belief in Provid- 
ence?” “If not.” replied the other, “you make God a pur- 
suer of trifles. If He makes so much of creatures in whom there 
is nothing permanent, He is like those women who make 
gardens in shells.” (‘De His qui sero a Numine Puniantur,” 
c. 17.) 

The state of mind which Plutarch supposes himself to be 
addressing—of one who concedes a divine providence and requires 
a proof of human immortality, perhaps not very uncommon 
eighteen hundred years ago—is now almost inconceivable, and it 
would be of course absurd to bring forward his argument as of 
any value to one who is looking for arguments. But there are 
many who will feel his quaint comparison to express with won- 
derful accuracy the facts of life, if hope, and desire, and aspira- 
tion are germs planted in this earthly life, and allowed no place 
to expand beyond the limit of its threescore years and ten.— 
I am, Sir, &., A. W. 





“SEA OR MOUNTAIN ?” 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.") 
Sir,—My article with the above title in the Fortnightly Review 
has been fortunate enough to elicit in your columns a learned and 
interesting letter from Mr. Douglas Freshfield. I find little to 
| complain of in his friendly criticism, but there are two or three 
points in his letter upon which I should like to be permitted to 
offer a few comments. 

Mr. Freshfield seems to think I have disregarded the historical 

evidence of the ancient use of mountain health-resorts ; it was, 
however, no part of my purpose to consider this branch of the 
subject. So far as concerns the Engadine, it had been already 
well treated in interesting articles by Professor Pole in 1868 in 
London Society, and by Mr. Lionel Tollemache quite recently in 
the Fortnightly Review. I must, notwithstanding, maintain my 
statement to be literally correct, that their ‘‘ popularity is of quite 
recent date.” That the demand for accommodation at St. Moritz 
at the beginning of this century exceeded the supply, as Mr. 
Freshfield states, is credible enough; but if he will take the 
trouble to ascertain what the ‘‘ supply ” there was seventy-seven 
years ago, he will be quite satisfied that the term ‘“‘ popular” could 
not then be applied to the Engadine. 
Mr. Freshfield also seems to complain of my having passed 
over the health-resorts of the Eastern Alps. It was not my 
object to give an exhaustive account of such places, which would 
indeed have been inconsistent with the limits of a magazine 
article ; and when one finds most persons complaining that the 
Engadine is ‘‘so far off,” it is extremely improbable that they 
would feel much interest in mountain stations still more remote, 
and with certainly far inferior accommodation. 

Finally, I can by no means accept Mr. Freshfield’s correction 
of my account of the Morteratsch Glacier,—of that part of it to 
which I allude, and which I am careful to say stops when “ the 
broken part of this immense ice-stream is reached.” For that part 
where ropes and spectacles are needed, Mr, Freshfield is an 
authority, and [am not; but without these insignia (dear, no 
doubt, to the heart of so distinguished a mountaineer), there is a 
great, almost level ice-field, which can be safely traversed, as I 
have said, in all directions for hours, and which a gentleman 
whom I have often accompanied on this part of the glacier has 
aptly designated “ the patients’ walk.”—1 am, Sir, &c., 

J. Burney Yro. 








THE INDIAN FAMINE. 
{To THE EpiToR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sirn,—Your article of the 18th*on the famine in Madras contains 
the horrible statement that the impure water which alone can be 
obtained for drinking in the relief camps gives the guinea-worm 
to those who use it. The guinea-worm, like other parasites, is 
produced from germs, and it is now known that all germs are 
capable of being filtered out. Cannot some kind of filtering-tubes 
or filtering-pumps be introduced, which shall at least get rid of 
this additional plague ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Josern Jonn Murruy. 
Old Forge, Dunmurry, County Antrim, August 26, 








interest, and omits much that a reader entirely new to the facts re- 
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JOHN M’LEOD CAMPBELL.* 
(FIRST NOTICE] 
WHATEVER may be the extent of the circle of readers who will 
be attracted to this memoir, there are some whom it will hold 
with a spell which may rival that of genius. It is the record of an 
uneventful life, absorbed in those contemplations in which, just 
because they are of absolutely universal interest, we must expect 
to meet something that is trite, and cannot hope to meet much 
that is, to the merely intellectual eye, original. But the record vividly 
recalls, if it does but dimly paint, a small group of teachers, some 
of whom are well known to the world, some of whom are hardly 
known at all, but between all of whom there were common en- 
dowments, as well as common limitations, marking them out with 
a luminous distinctness that is now the object to many hearts of 
a memory so regretful and reverent as almost to lose itself in the 
sense of the unseen with which it is so closely associated. Whether 
the ecclesiastical historian of the future will have many words for 
the few members of the English and Scotch Church to whom in 
the first half of the nineteenth century those Churches owed an 
impulse which seemed, to those who felt it, almost the herald of 
a new Reformation, we are not prepared to say, but there is no 





question that to those who have come under their influence, their 
disappearance has been like the setting of a constellation. The spirit | 
seems, in its struggle towards the invisible and eternal, to rise, since 
their voices were silenced, almost with broken wing. To listen to | 
any echoes of their voices, such as we hear in these volumes, with | 
a critical ear, is, for one who thus misses them, impossible. The 

editor has indeed, it seems to us, done his work with excellent 

discrimination, and we here limit our fault-finding to the wish 

that his conception of an editor's duty had been a little less modest. | 
For the latter part of the life, his ideal of a series of letters, 
cemented by the slightest possible infusion of narrative, could 
not be improved; but we do not think that Mr. Campbell’s ejection 
from the Scotch Church is most conveniently given in this epis- 
tolary form, which at once preserves much thatis of mere ephemeral 


quires to know. So much we cannot but say, because the real 
interest of the letters, when they express Mr. Campbell’s mature 
mind, is alittle blunted by the sense of heaviness in the beginning, 
though even here we must add that the picture of his relation to 
his father is one of the most attractive parts of the whole repre- 
sentation. But we confess that any portraiture of one of the 
group we have indicated must to us be interesting rather from 
its subject than from its literary value, whatever this might be. 
Perhaps a notice written under these circumstances may be 
fitly prefaced by an attempt to point out the common character- 
istics of this group,—to estimate the common principles which 
make us feel, in recalling the names of Thomas Erskine and John 
M’Leod Campbell, Frederick Maurice, and others, some of 
whom are better known to Englishmen than the first two, some of 
wh»m are hardly known at all, but remembered by those who 
do remember them by the side of those we have named, as if a 
family were reunited in some far-distant land. 

All of those we have named, and remembered without naming, 
were representatives (some of them quite unconsciously so) of 
that phase of Christianity which has absorbed all that is positive 
and abiding in the spirit of modern democracy. We are aware 
that this assertion will awaken a protest in many of their 
most earnest disciples. It would, perhaps, have been denied 
by some among themselves. Few have !ess sympathy with de- 
mocracy than Mr, Campbell, and among those few was Mr. 
Erskine. But they opposed, or watched without sympathy, its 
political manifestations, because all that is vital in its 
principles was already absorbed by their creed. Mr. Camp- 
bell was, in his youth, turned out of the Church of Scotland 
for preaching that the pardon of God to man was universal. Mr. 
Erskine occupied the last years of his old age, after a long cessa- 
tion from literary exertion, in an endeavour to show that this uni- 
versal pardon implied a universal salvation. If we seem toimpoverish 
the truth which the one declared in his earliest and the other 
in his latest teaching by associating it with democracy, this 
is only because that sense of brotherhood which is the root of 
all that is good in democracy is easily distorted into, as it is in- 
evitably associated with, that passion for equality which is wide as 
the poles asunder from all that high-minded men seek to bequeath 








* Memorials of John M'Leod Campbell: being Selections from his Correspondence. 
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to their race. The distinctness with which the teaching of such 
men as Mr. Campbell now stands forth, in contrast to that of 
many who from a certain point of view may be confounded with 
them, indeed depends on their emphatic protest against all that is 
produced by or allied with this vulgarising tendency of the 
present day. And it is worth while, even within such narrow 
limits as ours, to make some attempt to realise what this tendency 
is, that we may realise, on the other hand, what they were who 
withstood it. 

That gradual widening of the scope of human sympathy from 
its first concentration on the family and the tribe, to its 
present inclusion of humanity which makes up whatever, 
in the record of history, we may describe as moral progress, 
has been subject to the natural law according to which what 
is gained in expansion is lost in intensity. The sense of community 
which welded together the republics of the ancient world will not 
bind the humanity of our day. The bond was close, because 
those it included were few. It has become weak because it no 
longer excludes any. A similar change has gone on in the con- 
ceptions which men have held of the heavenly kingdom,—its 
privileges, in becoming universal, have become insignificant. As 
its gates have been opened wider and wider, the sense of relief in 
gaining the shelter of its walls has faded away. Severity has 
faded out of heaven, as it has been banished from earth, and a 
kind of infinite good-nature has been enthroned in its place, 
The mildness of our penal code has been reflected in our 
anticipations of a future judgment, the slackening of our 
ideal of parental authority has changed our filial attitude to the 
Father of Spirits. And if, after all, it is sometimes brought home 
to us that the ruler of this world shrinks from inflicting no ex- 
tremity of pain, we practically escape any moral conclusion from 
this fact by the analogy which inevitably arises between our ex- 
perience of earthly and our expectation of heavenly government. 
We know that much suffering occurs under the most benevolent 
rule, and we carry on our anticipations of failure to that 
rule which at the same time we suppose to originate bey ond the 
region of imperfection. And thus we transfer the weakness of 
the human to the Divine governor, just as a former age made a 
similar transference of his cruelty. 

Hence it has happened that all those words which expressed 
for a former age the most awful transactions which the mind of 
man can contemplate, have lost their meaning even for those 
among us who still believe in this rule, and consider that man’s 
chief blessedness lies in subordination to it and apprehension of 
its meaning. ‘The belief that Salvation is an absolutely common 
benefit has passed into the belief that there is nothing to be saved 
from. ‘The belief that Sin is an awful reality, of which the penalt y 
reaches beyond the world of the phenomenal, has passed away 
with the belief that the penalty of sin was to last for ever. The 
belief that the death of Christ was a mysterious transaction, 
manifesting, in the world of the visible and temporary, the action 
of those laws which belong to the eternal world, and implying 
much deeper and more awful dealings between the powers of good 
and evil than could be manifested in this outward world, has 
passed away with the belief that the death of Christ was a pro- 
pitiation to an angry God, desirous of a victim and careless of 
justice. As we have awakened to the artificialness of a certain 
dogmatic system, we have lost all sense of those transcendent 
principles of which it was the distorted application, and have 
thought to estimate by mere logic the laws of which the 
understanding can take as much account as, but no more than, a 
mathematician can take of the meaning of harmony in expounding 
the laws of sound. 

But does the word “ salvation” change its meaning with this 
expansion of the domain to which it applies? Does it lose in 
intensity what it gains in extent? Is it by this very expansion 
diluted into something almost meaningless, leaving nothing to be 
saved from? It is not making too high a claim for the group of 
which Mr. Campbell was one of the most important members, if 
we point out as their distinguishing characteristic, the combina- 
tion of those wide views of human brotherhood, that expanded 
ideal of the education of the human spirit throughout its whole 
career, which leads to the affirmative here suggested, with such 
a protest against that affirmative as not the narrowest Calvinist 
could have made with more fullness of meaning and intensity of 
conviction. These teachers (for the English reader, the honoured 
name of Frederick Maurice gathers up the influence which in 
the North took a slightly different form) had assimilated the 
influences of Modern Democracy so far as to include the whole 
of humanity in their hopes for a future rescue from the havoc 
that sin has made in the race,—they had resisted the influences 
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of modern democracy so far as to remain witnesses for a 
divine dominion, in the perfect subjection to which lies man’s 
sole blessedness ;—confessors of a human rebellion in which, and 
in the causes of which, lies his sole misery. They felt that what 
all must allow to be an inevitable law of the natural world had 
no place in the supernatural, they had expanded their sense of 
the scope of all that we gather up in thought as we use the word 
redemption,” without diluting its meaning. The death of 
Christ was for them an event which affected the condition of 
every human being, but the significance of this event remained to 
them what it was to those who regarded its influence as extend- 
ing to a small minority of the race. They kept the infinite horror 
of sin which others who share their hopes of its ultimate ex- 
tinction have lost. So unique a combination is enough to give a 
remarkable distinctness and unity to any set of teachers, even 
though they were united by no outward bond, and did not always 
understand each other. 

We are well aware that it will not be granted us, by many of 
those who knew best the men of whom we speak, that their ex- 
tension of the hopes which holy men have cherished for a select 
few, to the whole of mankind, was their distinguishing character- 
istic. Perhaps this protest will arise in the minds of those who 
knew best the subject of this memoir. He was certainly absorbed 
rather in the attempt to enter into, and bring others to enter 
into, the true character of that life which through Christ was 
communicated to mankind, than in the question whether as a 
matter of fact this gift would be accepted by all mankind. But 
still, it appears to us that what gave him his peculiar power was 
the latent, unformularised sense of an absolutely common interest 
in the message he had to deliver,—the conviction that its blessed 
import for every child of man was independent of any response that 
it might evoke in the threescore years and ten of our pilgrimage 
here. 

While, therefore, we fully allow that M’Leod Campbell, and others 
like him, were not consciously aiming at the destruction of those 
barriers which shut in the divine influence to a particular time 
and a particular set of individuals, it still appears to us that their 
success in bringing home to the minds of their hearers the lessons 
they did design to convey, depended on their freedom from any 
acceptance of these barriers. Doubtless the reader is familiar 
with a kind of representation of Christianity which makes it 
almost a declaration of these barriers. We have all read in 
newspapers and magazines of the day descriptions of what a 
Christian is supposed to believe, which we may almost sum- 
marise as a set of hypothetical answers to the question, —Who will 
have to go to hell? Such a view would now be brought forward 
only ina more or less veiled attack upon Christianity, but in such 
a form it is not uncommon, and makes the attack a telling one 
with a certain class of readers. What gave weight to the teach- 
ing of such men as Campbell was the unconscious protest borne 


which the unseen world is governed, they hardly came into con- 
tact with any mind which questions the existence of such a world. 
No earnest questioner could approach any of them without carry- 
ing away an impression of such profound conviction, such abso- 
lute repose upon the present reality of the invisible world, as 
might well quicken even a feeble hope of such a world, if it 
already existed. But we can go no farther than this, even as to 
their direct influence ; and as to the influence of their writings, 
we cannot go so far. We could not expect that one who, as it 
has been said with all the force of experience, watches the spring 
sun shine out of an empty heaven, and misses the great Com- 
panion from his path, should find anything in this volume which 
should rouse in him any other feeling than that impatience with 
which we listen to futile words on the subject of our deepest 
need. The reader who knows nothing of the pressure of such 
need, or who has passed beyond it, will, indeed, be struck with 
the justice of Mr. Campbell, even to those whom, from his point 
of view, he might almost have regarded as the cause of this need. 
Nothing in these volumes strikes us as more interesting than his 
efforts to understand those whose influence on the convictions 
which were his life was merely destructive, and nothing more 
testifies to the reality of that which lay beneath the convictions 
he could thus afford, for the moment, to lose sight of. But the 
critic is forced to concede that these passages mark at once the 
utmost approach made by these men towards the intellectual 
scepticism of the hour, and their powerlessness to meet it. 

We should, however, protest with emphasis against the in- 
ference that, because we have conceded their influence to extend 
neither to those who lie wholly beyond the pale of intellect, nor 
to those who in our own day represent the very kernel of the 
intellectual life, we have described their influence as some- 
thing ephemeral or narrow. The very opposite is the truth. ‘The 
most important spiritual region is that region which is bounded, on 
the one hand, by the domain of mere ignorance; on the other, 
by the domain of pure knowledge. If, on the one hand, the 
teaching here embodied failed to reach the minds wholly un- 
touched by any dawn of the intellectual life (and large exceptions 
will doubtless occur to all who are in a position to perceive 
them); if, on the other hand, it failed to reach the minds 
illumined by the full noon of the intellectual life (and here and 
there an exception will perhaps occur to some), still it remains 
that this influence extended over the region that is most fertile 
in the real potencies of life. Without some admixture of intel- 
lect, no amount of feeling permanently influences the current of 
thought. At the very focus of intellect, intuition and feeling lose 
their due predominance. It is in that harmony of feeling and 
intellect which precludes alike the predominance and the utter 





submergence of intellect that all that is most valuable in social 
movement originates. The men whose influence tells in this 
region, if they lead the lives of recluses, still do more to stir the 


by it against this view of Christianity. It was not that they ever | springs of action than many who stand forward most prominently 
contemplated this representation, it was just because they nevercon- | jn the eye of the public; their contemplative life passes in- 
templated it, that so far as their teaching was received, they made | sensibly into many practical lives; they become teachers of 
it impossible. For they could wait to have their message received | teachers, and that which is thought with them is action with 


as those could not wait who believed that a sudden chill, a false 
step on a plank, a runaway horse, or any of the ordinary contin- 
gencies to which any of us are liable during a large part of every 
day, might at once remove the hearer beyond all reach of the 


many, of whom some, perhaps, may never have heard their names. 

We propose in a future article to return to these volumes, and 
notice with somewhat more of detail, these memorials of one 
whose teaching we believe to have thus leavened an important, 





message. They could concentrate their attention on the message 
itself with a quiet mind, which was impossible to those who | 
believed that the penalties for not listening to it during the few 
short years of man’s sojourn in this world were to last for SWINBURNES “NOTE ON CHARLOTTE 
ever. | BRONTE.” 

Like all thinkers who fall naturally into a single group, these We have had the misfortune to offend Mr. Swinburne, by our 
men were united by their limitations as well as by what was posi- | comments upon the interesting memoir of the author of Jane 
tive in their teaching. None of them had the kind of missionary | Hyre which Mr. Wemyss Reid recently contributed to Macmillan’s 
power that stirs great bodies of men, or suddenly wins over ; Magazine. Mr. Swinburne describes this work as ‘ priceless,” 


if not a large part of the religious life of our day. 





MR. 





those who were sunk in evil to a higher life. While some of all 
classes, probably, were deeply impressed by them, their message 
was mainly to the educated and the virtuous. And we must yet 

further limit their influence by the admission that it did not ex- | 
tend to that region which is the battle-field of faith at this 
moment. It found its limit in that boundary-line between physi- 
cal and metaphysical speculation, which, on the whole, separates 
the representatives of the immediate present from the representa- 
tives of the past. So far as the man of science, using that 
word in its narrower sense, in which it excludes even mathe- | 
matical study, is the ultimate arbiter of truth, so far as 
an invisible world is a thing to be proved, so far none 
of the men whom we recall had anything to say. While | 
ready to contemplate large differences of opinion as to the laws by | 














and declares that ‘‘the thanks of all students who have at heart 
the honour of English literature are due” to its writer. We are 
not deficient in solicitude fpr the honour of English literature, 
nor in perception of the merit of Mr. Wemyss Reid’s memoir of 
Charlotte Bronté; but we write reviews, not rhapsodies ; and 
because we hold moderation, both of judgment and of language, 
to be essential to true criticism, we do not call Mr. Wemyss 
Reid’s work “ priceless,” even though its subject be ‘‘one of the 
greatest among women.” Hence these ravings! We believe that 
Miss Bronté was distinguished by the possession of common- 
sense, a valuable constituent of the quality called ‘ genius,”— 
which, of course, she also possessed in large measure,—and 
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there is nothing at all in the memoir written by Mr. Wemyss Reid 
to indicate any deficiency of common-sense on his part. This 
essential harmony between the subject and the writer of the memoir 
leads us to believe that Mr. Swinburne’s uproarious panegyric 
is English literature of an order which would have been distasteful 
to the one, and cannot be gratifying tothe other. We are invariably 
glad to avail ourselves of an opportunity of recording anew our 
admiration of any writer who has ever aroused in us that senti- 
ment, and of recalling the claims of authors who have passed 
away from the immediate observation of the present generation, 
and we therefore deliberately repeat the expression of that con- 
viction which Mr. Swinburne treats with a scorn which would be 
more cutting if it were less long-winded. A sneer to be effective 
should be concise, but the fine frenzy of the poet in a prose passion 
is verbose ; he is like a twaddly talker who has got hold of a good 
story, but spoils it in the telling ; he goes ‘‘ on the rampage,” and 
is forsaken alike by brevity and wit. 

In our review of Mr. Wemyss Reid’s memoir of Charlotte 
Bronté, we wrote that we agreed with him in thinking that the 
works of that writer ‘‘ will one day again be regarded as evi- 
dences of exceptional intellectual power.” This is precisely what 
we do think,—at a period when Jane Eyre and its successors are 
not very much read, and believing that when a sifting process shall 
have taken place Among the mass of fiction which has accumulated 
since those works were written, at a time when female novelists 
were few, Miss Bronté’s novels will testify to the survival of the 
fittest. ‘They are works of remarkable, but unequal power ; they 
have fine qualities and striking defects, neither qualities nor 
defects being of the common-place order ; they appeal successfully 
to certain sides of humansympathy, without being broad of view or 
sustainedly dramatic ; and thus they havein themavitality which will 
prevent them from perishing. We believe that this view of the four 
novels which Charlotte Bronté wrote, is much more consonant 
with what she herself would think of them, and of their future, 
than is Mr. Swinburne’s tirade about their destiny ‘‘ to be read 
with delight and wonder, and reread with reverence and admira- 
tion when darkness everlasting has long since fallen upon all 
human memory of the cheap scientific, the vulgar erotic, and the 
voluminous domestic schools” of fiction. To the best of our 
belief, nobody will ever read anybody’s novels in the future with 
‘+ wonder ;” and the little ‘‘ reverence”’ that is likely to be leftamong 
men will not take the direction of Mr. Rochester, Louis Moore, or 
even of Paul Emanuel, and the three admirably-drawn young 
women who made of them heroes and ‘“‘ masters.” Mr. Swinburne is 
more dangerous as a friendly than as an unfriendly critic ; his 
blustering and frothy eulogy has that tendency to render its object 
ridiculous, which only the habit of discrimination and much 
practice in the scum-skimming process necessary to a critic 
can effectually resist. The prayer of the quiet, strong little lady 
of the Haworth moors, who ‘‘ had no nonsense about her,” if ever 
that supreme praise might be applied to a woman, could she have 
had foreknowledge of Mr. Swinburne’s intentions in her 
regard, would surely have been that often-quoted one,— 
‘‘Save me from my friends!” Extravagance run mad, and 
panting English epithets toiling after it in vain, form the sum 
of Mr. Swinburne’s ‘“‘ Note,” for whose production at all it 
is difficult to account, except on the theory that he thinks 
the ‘priceless’ work of Mr. Wemyss Reid insufficient, 
and like the ‘shrill boy” who introduced the deputation of 
Americans to Martin Chuzzlewit, takes the talking out of the 
mouth of the official speaker and does it himself. He has nothing 
valuable to say about the sisters, Emily and Charlotte Bronté,— 
‘« whose names,” according to him, ‘‘ make up, with Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s, the perfect trinity for England of highest female fame,”— 
except what Mr. Wemyss Reid has already said with moderation and 
proportionately greater effect. The following passage, even if 
regarded merely as a piece of composition, is a type of that which 
should be carefully avoided bya writer of criticism. Mr. Swinburne 
is claiming for the Misses Bronté “the one sovereign quality,” 
which he defines as ‘‘ the very rarest of all powers or faculties of 
imagination applied to actual life and individual character.” It is 
not, however, sufficient that the sisters should be acknowledged to 
have ‘‘ manifested this innate personal quality ;” the “‘ quite incom- 
parable degree of excellence ” of its manifestation must be insisted 
upon, and then the writer continues :— 

“Tt is a quality as hard to define as impossible to mistake ; even the 
static and dynamic terms of definition so freely and scientifically mis- 
used in the latest school of feminine romance would scarcely help us 
much towards an adequate apprehension or expression of it. But its 
absence or its presence is or should be anywhere and always recognisable 


at a glance, whether dynamic or merely static, of a skilful or unskilful 
eye to discern the systole from the diastole of human companionship, or 





even of inhuman jargon. The crudest as the most refined pedantry of 
semi-science, tricked out at second-hand in the freshest or the stalest 
phrases of archaic schoolmen or neologic lecturers, may be swept up 
from the dustiest boards, or picked up under the daintiest platforms, 
irradiated or obfuscated by new lamps or old, will avail nothing to 
guide any possible seeker on the path towards an explanation by phy- 
sical analysis or metaphysical synthesis of the source, or the process, 
the fountain, or the channel, or the issue, of this subtle and infallible 
force of nature, the progress from the root into the fruit of this direct 
creative instinct. Yet thus far, perhaps, we may reasonably attempt 
some indication of the difference which divides pure genius from mere 
intellect, as by a great gulf fixed; the quality of the latter, we may 
say, is constructive, the property of the former is creative. ‘Adam 
Bede,’ for instance, or even ‘Tito Melemo,’ is an example of construc- 
tion, and the latter is one of the finest in literature ; ‘Edward Rochester’ 
and ‘ Paul Emanuel’ are creations, and the inevitable test or touchstone 
of this indefinable difference is the immediate and enduring impression 
set at once and engraved for ever on the simplest or the subtlest mind of the 
most careless or the most careful student.” 

To Mr. Swinburne’s own really fine gift of speech,—and if he 
would but know where to stop, no man has a finer sense of the 
artistic force of words,—we are indebted for the phrase which 
most correctly qualifies the greater portion of this extract; its 
clumsy sarcasm and its involved verbiage are simply ‘‘ inhuman 
jargon.” ‘The critical appreciation in its concluding sentences is 
one with which we have no concern, except, indeed, indirectly, in 
connection with another portion of the ‘‘ Note,” in which Mr. 
Swinburne describes the treatment of Maggie Tulliver in the 
Mill on the Floss, in the matter of her unworthy lover, Stephen 
Guest, as an outrage by the author on womanly loyalty and manly 
instinct of a kind which was not among the possible errors of 
Charlotte Bronté’s heroic soul. According to Mr. Swinburne, 
the author of the Mill on the Floss is “‘ Charlotte Bronté’s chosen 
rival,”—chosen, we presume, by Mr. Swinburne. According to us, 
she is not the rival of any female writer, past or present, because 
none such has been or is her peer. We may let that pass, how- 
ever, as it will, by the voices of the great majority of readers and 
critics, and glance at the ravings of Mr. Swinburne on this one 
point of comparison, premising that he declares that, to his mind, 
Edward Rochester, the ‘‘ master” of Jane Eyre, is ‘‘ one of the 
only two male figures of wholly truthful workmanship and vitally 
heroic mould ever carved and coloured by a woman’s hand.” The 
other is the clever, eccentric, and brilliant little Professor, who 
would have married Lucy Snowe, the heroine of Villette, if he had 
survived his voyage. ‘‘ All possible readers,” he says, ‘ will have 
uttered before I can transcribe the name of Paul Emanuel.” 

Mr. Swinburne praises the first and second volumes of the 
Mill on the Floss in terms so extravagant, that they would not 
be used even by those admiring critics whom the author elegantly 
describes as possessed of ‘‘ glassy substitutes for eyes which serve 
their singular kind as proxies for a human squint,” and as guilty 
of ‘* superhuman or subsimious absurdity ” when they discern on 
the part of George Eliot and Mr. Tennyson an intellectual affinity 
with Shakespeare, which only Miss Bronté could claim if the 
treatment of all her figures had been as perfect as the treatment 
of certain among them. We do not profess to know what 
‘‘ the fine and bitter sweetness of a pungent and fiery fidelity ” 
is, but no ddubt it is something very nice, and Mr. Swin- 
burne has detected it in ‘the noblest of tragic as well as of 
humorous prose idylls in the language,” which also comprises 
‘‘ one of the sweetest as well as saddest and tenderest as well as 
subtlest examples of dramatic analysis.” ‘The third volume is, 
however, supposed to convulse mankind, indeed to produce 
emotions similar to those experienced by Mrs. Nickleby when a 
surprise ‘‘came upon her like a clap of thunder, and almost 
froze her blood ” :— 

“Who can forget the horror of inward collapse, the sickness of 
spiritual reaction, the reluctant, incredulous rage of disenchantment 
and disgust with which he first came upon the thrice unhappy third 
BOS? «60.60 If we are really to take it on trust, to confront it as a 
contingent or conceivable possibility, that a woman of Maggie Talliver’s 
kind can be moved to any sense but that of bitter disgust and sickening 
disdain by a thing—I will not say a man—of Stephen Guest’s; if we 
are to accept as truth and fact, however astonishing and revolting, so 
shameful an avowal, so vile a revelation as this, in that ugly and 
lamentable case, our only remark, as our only comfort, must be that 
now at least the last word of realism has surely been spoken, the last 
abyss of cynicism has surely been sounded and laid bare...... The 
hideous transformation by which Maggie is debased—were it but for an 
hour—into the willing or yielding companion of Stephen’s flight, would 
probably and deservedly have been resented as a vulgar and brutal 
outrage on the part of a male novelist. But the man never lived, I do 
believe, who could have done such a thing as this.” 

Mr. Swinburne continues ‘on the rampage ” after this fashion for 
several pages, ranting, raving, and tearing to tatters a passion of 
indignation, silly in itself, and misapplied in its supposed relation 
to the superiority of Miss Bronté’s hero. The weak and selfish 
villainy of the man who captivates the thirsting fancy, the starved 
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imagination of Maggie Tulliver, is at least as true to nature, and 
perhaps not so revolting to taste, as are the coarseness, imperious- 
ness, and scoffing licence of the man who inspires Jane Eyre 
with a passion which is certainly slavish, and which does not pre- 
tend to be holy. Stephen Guest might easily impose on the 
credulity of such a girl as Maggie Tulliver; except in the one 
instance of his meditated crime of bigamy, Mr. Rochester never 
deceived Jane Eyre; and while we yield to none in admiration 
of the talent of the portraiture in the book, though we do not go 
into hysterics over it, we shall never be persuaded to feel any- 
thing but regret that such a man should have been depicted 
as the object of a lofty-minded woman's love. There are 
men in whose presence good women feel a vague disgust, 
such as is caused by a lurking evil odour; a man of the 
Rochester type, with his cynical memories, and his philo- 
sophical tracing of cause and effect as exhibited in the child 
of his mistress, is one of them. The deduction concerning the 
character of the author of the book drawn by the writer of the 
criticism of Jane Eyre in the Quarterly Review (which Mr. Swin- 
burne denounces in a profane parody) was illogical, and such 
as a profounder critic would have avoided, but that the character 
of Jane Eyre’s lover was not a pleasant study in itself, no one, 
we should have thought, would dispute. 

Of Emily Bronté, Mr. Swinburne is so violent and rapturous 
an adorer, that he is scarcely coherent in his mildest utterances, 
and is simply unintelligible in his designedly finest flights. Her 
poetry, her paganism, her love of the moorland country, her 
‘‘ chainless soul,” all inspire him with raptures of laudation. Emily 
Bronté wrote some very fine verses, and one great novel, superior 
in power to any of her sister's, though too painful for ordi- 
nary readers; but sober people will smile at Mr. Swinburne’s 
panegyric, culminating as it does in exultation that the dying girl 
had no religion but the vague paganism which transports him with 
exstasy ; and kind people will hope that, like most poets and 
romancers, her heart was untroubled by the creations of her brain. 
Of her last verses, which are true poetry, Mr. Swinburne says :— 

** No last words of poet, or hero, or sage, or saint were ever worthy of 

longer and more reverent remembrance than that appeal which is so far 
above and beyond a prayer to the indestructible God within herself; a 
psalm of trust so strangely (as it seems) compounded of personal and pan- 
theistic faith, at once fiery and solemn, full alike of resignation and of rap- 
ture, far alike from the conventions of vulgar piety and the complacencies 
of scientific limitation; as utterly disdainful of doctrine as of doubt, 
as contemptuous of hear-say as reverent of itself,as wholly stripped, and 
cleared, and lightened from all burdens, and all bandages, and all 
incrustations of creed as it is utterly pervaded and possessed by the 
sublime and irrefutable passion of belief.” 
This might be offered as a prize specimen of competitive skill in 
the art of misusing language. It is a misfortune that one who 
might have so singular a power over words, should so habitually 
give words the complete command of himself. 





THE OTTOMAN POWER IN EUROPE.* 
Any book written by Mr. Freeman is sure to be readable, and a 
work from his pen on an historical subject, however ephemeral the 
occasion which may have called it forth, is sure to possess more 
than a transitory interest. The avowed object of the present 
volume is to influence public opinion in England on the Eastern 
Question, and even those who may dissent from his opinions 
and dislike his conclusions must admit that it is a question upon 
which, in its historical aspect at least, he has more than an ordi- 
nary right to speak. For not only is his knowledge of history in 
general much more comprehensive and accurate than that of the 
average educated Englishman, but he has made a special study 
of that portion of history which bears on the Eastern 
Question, in its various aspects and phases. A severe critic 
might say that Mr. Freeman’s style in this volume, always 
vigorous and lucid, lacks here and there the repose and 
dignity of the historian. But Mr. Freeman has anticipated the 


to leave on an unprejudiced mind is that the rule of the Turk, 
and of the Ottoman Turk in particular, has always been, 
and must always continue to be, a most cruel and de- 
basing tyranny. And it is unlike other tyrannies, even 
Mussulman tyrannies, in this,—that it is a curse, and nothing but 
a curse; a malarious cloud without one streak of silver lining ; 
a brutal barbarism, unrelieved by any of the natural virtues and 
fitful gleams of generosity which even barbarians occasionally 
display. The history of the Turk has thus a repulsive and dread- 
ful monotony about it. His progress is invariably like the 
progress of an army of locusts,—before him is the Garden of 
Eden, behind him a desolate wilderness. ‘The Mussulmans of 
Spain and Sicily were undoubtedly a curse to the Christians whom 
they kept in bondage, and the extinction of their rule was an 
unmixed good. Yet the traveller in Sicily, and much more in 
Spain, may still find memorials of the Arab's domination which 
show that he had aspirations which soared higher than the 
pleasures engendered by the unlimited indulgence of the animal 
passions. The Mussulman régime in Bagdad and in Hindustan 
tells a similar tale. But the Ottoman Turk has been a destroyer, 
and nothing else, all through his malign career. 

No literature, or art, or science has anything to record in his 
praise, and the subject rates whose existence he has embittered 
and blighted owe him nothing but a prolonged malediction. 
And as this has been, so it must ever be the characteristic of his rule. 
His political institutions are based on his religion, which is un- 
changeable, not merely in its general principles, but in its minute 
particulars. Islam divides the Mussulman by an impassable gulf 
from all who are outside of Islam. ‘The blood of the Infidel is 
of no value till it is protected by the Aman,” says the sacred and 
unrepealable law of Turkey. In other words, the non-Mussul- 
man has no inherent right to live. But if he makes his 
submission to the Mussulman, and pays whatever tribute 
his master may impose upon him—it may be a part of his 
substance, or the wife of his bosom, or the fruit of his body— 
the latter may grant him an amdn, or pardon,—pardon, that is, 
for not embracing Islam. But his condition henceforward is 
that of a slave. He is deprived of the fundamental right of 
freemen,—the right of self-defence. He is forbidden to bear 
arms, and his evidence is not received in the so-called Courts of 
justice. In other words, he may be wronged in his dearest 
interests, in his tenderest feelings, by the meanest Mussulman 
beggar, and he has no redress. If here and there a humane or 
righteous Mussulman does him justice, it is not because he is 
obliged, but because his natural instincts get the better of the 
precepts of his law and religion. The Mussulman can never 
do justice to his non-Mussulman subjects,—that is to say, he 
can never deal with them on equal terms, which means on terms 
of equity, without ceasing, in that degree, to be a true Mussul- 
man. One Mussulman ruler, and one only, tried to give equality 
of rights to his subjects of various religions, and he succeeded. 
But Akbar succeeded by ceasing to be a Mussulman. There is 
just one way, and but one, in which the non-Mussulman sub- 
ject of a Mussulman ruler can obtain equal rights with his 
Mussulman fellow-subjects. That one way is by becoming a 
renegade, by renouncing his own religion, whatever it be, and 
embracing the religion of Mahommed, We hear much just now 
in praise of the Mussulman’s toleration of other creeds, Cer- 
tainly he tolerates their quarrels among themselves, for in their 
divisions lies his only chance of keeping them under his rule. 
But the Mussulman tolerates no encroachment on his own creed. 
To convert or be converted from that is death to the transgressor. 
In other words, the toleration of the Turk is the toleration of the 
Inquisition in its day of power. The Inquisition did not bura 
infidels, but heretics—that is, Christians who had given up their 
faith as taught in the Roman Church. In like manner, the 
Mussulman does not put the Rayah to death. But he puts to 
death, when he can, the Mussulman who forsakes Islam, and the 
heretic or infidel who converts him. 








objection and answered it. His book, he warns his readers, “ is 
at once political and historical.” He has a definite purpose inj 
view,—namely, to enlist the understanding and sympathies of his | 
readers on the side of a particular conclusion in a great political 
argument. He aims at proving, as he puts it comically in his | 
preface, that ‘‘ the Turk in Europe answers to Lord Palmerston’s | 
definition of dirt ; he is ‘ matter in the wrong place.’” In order | 
to bring this fact home to the reason and imagination of those | 
who read his book, he takes the Turk from his first apparition on | 
the stage of history, and traces his ways and doings down to the | 
present time. And the impression which his sketch is calculated 
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But the religion to which Mahommedanism has always shown 
itself most hostile is the religion of Christ. In theory, indeed, 
it professes more tolerance for Christianity than for any other. 
It places Christians first among what it calls ‘ the people of the 
Book,”—that is, people who have a written revelation of the 
Divine will, and who are therefore entitled to live, All others— 
Hindus, Chinese, and the whole Pagan world—lie under sentence 
of death, which any Mussulman may execute, They are not 
entitled to claim the amaén,—that is, the right to live on payment 
of tribute. This is what Islam is in profession, but its profes- 


' sion does not always accord with its practice. It has not always 


put Pagan subjects to death, and it has sometimes treated 
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theni' better than its Christian subjects. And this is quite 
natural; for Christianity is more like Mahommedanism than any 
other religion, except Judaism, and confronts it, therefore, 
more directly as a rival. We see illustrations. of this among 
ourselves. Ultramontanes hate the Old Catholics more than 
they do Anglicans; and they hate Anglicans more than Pro- 
testant Dissenters; because the latter do not come into direct 
rivalry with them. The creed of the Jew is, indeed, nearer that 
of the Mussulman than the creed of the Christian. But the Jew 
and the Mussulman are not rivals. The Jew does not trouble 
himself to make proselytes, but the Christian and the Mussulman 
&re rivals in the fields of missionary enterprise. Besides, the 
Jew is not a dangerous subject to the Mussulman. He is few in 
number, and politically non-aggressive and unambitious. The 
Jéws in European Turkey are like the Turks themselves in one 
respect;—they are aliens in a land which is not theirs. The 
Turks are aliens bécause their religion forbids them to become 
one people with the nations whom they conquered. They are 
forbidden to mix with them, to assimilate them, or be assimilated 
by them. An impassable barrier divides them for ever. The Jews 
are aliens simply because they have no country of their own, 
and having no country of their own, they can have no 
lively sympathy with the patriotic longing of the other enslaved 
subjects of the Turk to break his yoke. The Turk treats them 
accordingly with contemptuous indifference. It is for the Christian 
that his vilest epithets and his ingenuity of torture are especially 
reserved. And when we consider that there is not a Christian in 
Turkey who might not purchase in a moment equality with his 
oppressor by the renunciation of his faith, we have a right to say, 
with Mr. Freeman, that ‘every Christian under a Mussulman 
Government is in truth a confessor for his religion.” Degraded 
as the Rayah may be by centuries of ruthless oppression, tlie core 
of his humanity is evidently sound while he exhibits such splendid 
self-sacrifice as that. 

It is hopeless, we fear, to expect our philo-Turks to put 
themselves through a course of serious reading in the annals 
of Turkish misrule. But they might get through such a book as 
Mr. Freeman’s without getting bored. It would not put their 
attention to too severe a strain. It is pleasantly written, and he 
has a knack of putting the same point in such a variety of ways 
that it can hardly fail to pierce even the dullest understanding. 
What a world of illusions the mastery of even so small a book 
as this would dispel! Among the many evils which have 
accrued from the Treaty of Paris, not the least mischievous has 
been the admission of the Turk into the family of civilised 
nations. But his admission into civilised society has not turned 
the barbarian into a civilised being. He may learn to put his 
legs into tight trousers, and his feet into patent-leather boots, 
and to speak the tongues of Christendom,—but it is all veneer. 
Underneath the thin disguise the instinct of the savage remains 
what it was before. Chefket Pasha is a ‘civilised ” Turk, and 
so were the worst miscreants in the Lebanon massacres. And 
in these massacres the chief difference between the irregular and 
the regular troops of the Sultan is that the former slaughter 
their victims like coarse butchers, while the latter are more ex- 
pert in the art of torture. It is recorded in the Blue-books on 
the Syrian massacres that the Druses, after witnessing the way 
in which the Regulars used their weapons, confessed themselves | 


beaten, and left the cruel work to their more skilful rivals. And | 





and costs no more trouble than the granting of a Hatt or at 
Iradé. But even if the Pashas were sincerely anxious to fulfil 
their promises, they are powerless in the face of at unchangeable 
law, and of a population who have assimilated that law into the 
woof and texture of their character. 

Mr. Freeman’s book is so full of matter that it is impossible to 
give even a summary of his argument. He divides it into seven 
chapters. In the first, he draws out with great clearness the vast 
and insuperable differences which divide the Turks from the othér 
nations of Europe. Among all the differences of those nations, 
they have a vast heritage of things in common. Even before 
Christianity, there was nothing to hinder the races which in- 
habited the Roman Empire from intermingling with éach other, 
Conquerors and conquered might blend, and often did blend, 
and form one people. But there are various reasons, among 
which religion holds the first place, why the Turks can never 
coalesce with the other nations of Europe. To expect that any 
number of Constitutions or reforms will bring them any nearer 
to that result is to expect the impossible. Mr. Freeman works 
out this proposition with an affluence of illustration and 
argument all his own. In the second chapter, he gives 
a sketch of the races of Eastern Europe, and shows—put- 
ting the Turks aside for a moment—the points in which 
the Eastern Christians differ from the Western. The next four 
chapters give the reader a concise, yet comprehensive, bird’s-eye 
view of the Ottoman Turks, from the dawn of their history to 
what we trust we may consider its sunset. The concluding 
chapter is entitled, ‘‘'The Practical Question,” and contains both 
a keen criticism of the policy of our own Government, and a dis- 
cussion of the various contingencies which Mr. Freeman either 
desires or anticipates from the present imbroglio. Certainly no 
Government ever threw away its opportunities with such lavish 
recklessness as the Government of Lord Beaconsfield. From a 
rare conjuncture of circumsténces, it might have taken the lead 
and guided the policy of Europe in one of the grandest causes 
that ever appealed to the generosity and imagination of a states- 
man. But instead of rising to the occasion, our Premier sought 
to shield the most abominable Government on earth by a policy 
of vulgar brag and feeble trickery. And the result of it all is 
that England is at this moment without a cordial friend among 
the Cabinets of Europe. Even the Turk thinks, and with 
good reason, that he has been shamefully used by the 
English Government, and despises us from the bottom of his 
heart. When the campaign is over, by the triumph of Russia’s 
arms, there will not be a tribe in Asia which will not conclude 
that the glory has departed from England. We menaced Russia; 
we encouraged Turkey to resist. But Russia went on her way 
heedless of our remonstrance, and worked her will on Turkey as 
if we were of no account. Such will be the reasoning of the 
Oriental mind, and Russia will gain in influence what England 
will have lost. A pretty look-out certainly for ‘ British interests !” 


s ainsi 


THE WATER-COLOUR PAINTINGS AT THE SOUTH 
KENSINGTON MUSEUM.* 

Turis work of Mr. Redgrave’s will hardly be of much use, except 

to students of the early history of Water-colour Art, who may 

profit by the introductory sketch which is prefixed to the Cata- 

logue itself, in which Mr. Redgrave traces the rise of Water- 





they were not Bashi-Bazouks, but Regulars, and soldiers of the | colour painting in England, and the various improvements which 
Sultan’s own guard, who made such skilful use of flags of truce | took place from time to time, some through the increased skill 
in the Shipka Pass, and lured their gallant foes to massacre and | and knowledge of the artists, others from improvements in the 
mutilation. In this, however, there is nothing which ought to manufacture of the materials. The fact that this introductory 
surprise. Whenever the Turk conducts war on civilised princi- treatise brings out most strongly, is that the real progress of 
ples, which he never does except in isolated cases, itis not because | water-colours began when the practice of considering them as 
he acknowledges, in the interior of his own conscience, any obli- | merely tinted drawings died out,—from the time that local colour 
gation to do'so, but because it may be impolitic to do otherwise | was amalgamated, as it were, with the light and shade, instead of 
with Europe looking on. At this moment the Turk is under no | being merely superimposed upon it. We can, however, hardly 
obligation by his law or religion to spare the lives of his Russian | agree with Mr. Redgrave in his assertion that the origin of the 
captives. They have notasked, nor has he granted them, the aman; ' Art is not to be traced to Holland. The denial of Mr. Redgrave 
and without the amdn the life of any Russian who falls into his | of the Dutch origin of our Water-colour Art seems to be entirely 
hands is forfeit. If he spares him, it is a concession to European | based upon the fact that in Holland (andalso in France and Italy), 
opinion, which it might be awkward to offend. But to take the | the finest water-colour works of the time were obtained uni- 
life of a Christian, fighting against Mussulmans, is to do a meri- | versally by passing local colour over an uniform grey or brown 
torious act ; and the more such lives a True Believer takes, the | shadow-tint. But it is noticeable that in his description of one 
greater is his reward in Paradise. That is the ingrained belief of ‘of these works, a figure-subject by Dominich van Dol, he allows 
every soldier in the Sultan’s army who is loyal to his creed, and that opaque brilliant colours are laid over this greyish tint, and 
it is a doctrine which is preached by multitudes of ulemas and_, then texture given by a cool brownish tint broken up over the 
dervishes throughout the Turkish Empire. In the face of such ; surface. This picture, he allows, is rich and full of colour, but 





aed fact, it is but ° mockery to ask the consent of Turkey to the | * A Descriptive Catalogue of the Historical Collection of Water-colour Paintings at 
Geneva Convention. The consent is, of course, as readily given | the South Kensington Museum. By Samuel Redgrave. London: Chapman & Hall. 
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suggests it may possibly be a copy from an oil painting. Again, 
Mr. Redgrave says, that the Dutch mode of landécape-painting 

‘was an accurate outline drawn with a pen, the forms of the 
foliage being most carefully defined, both in outline and by the 
general grey shadow or ground-tint. Over this the local tints of 
the foliage or building were rather indicated than pronounced.” 
«ss It must be admitted, however, that in some instances, 
where the local tints have been washed over a grey ground, these 
tints have been enriched by secondary local colours.” He then adds 
that ‘the grey ground is still not lost,” and the process is pre- 
cisely the same as we find in our own early school of water-colour 
before the advance commenced,—which advance consisted in 
leaving out the initiatory tinting process, opening the way to the 
true use of colour to our artists, and thus laying the foundation 
of our water-colour school. 

But does not the above quotation confess the truth of the very pro- 
position which Mr. Redgrave started by denying, namely, that the 
art of transparent water-colour painting was derived from Holland. 
Surely this use of grey under shadow, over which local colour is 
laid, and sometimes secondary local colours, is evidently only the 
baby-stage of transparent painting ; it is surely erroneous to deny 
the indebtedness of the English school to the Dutch, when it is 
allowed that the former began water-colour painting at the exact 
stage where the latter left it off, and for some time practised it 
in the same manner. Only gradually, to use Mr. Redgrave’s own 
words, did the shadow-tint fall into disuse; and even in our own 
day the relics of this practice seem to remain, in the manner 
adopted by artists of laying all the darker portion of their picture 
in grey, before beginning with local tints. I myself remember 
seeing a well-known artist, drawing in foliage in outline with a 
broad quill pen, underneath which was a brush charged with 
colour, and similar drawings may be seen in profusion by the elder 
masters of our Water-colour school. Not to mention other in- 
stances, the greatest water-colour painter of them all, David Cox, 
used to use this method, which is a clear remnant from the older 
foreign practice. 

The notion of these tinted drawings, was undoubtedly that there 
was not sufficient strength of tint in water-colours to give the 
finished effect of an oil picture, and so a light-and-shade drawing 
was practically all that the artist aimed at, the tint being passed 
over after this light-and-shade drawing was completed. This 
seems to have been as much owing to the wretched character of 
the colours in use as to any other reason, and it is impossible not 
to imagine, that had the artists of that day been furnished with 
the brilliant tints which were soon to be manufactured, the 
‘‘tinting or staining” would have died a natural death much 
sooner than was really the case. In 1780, Thomas and William 
Reeves produced their cake water-colours for the first time, and 
it is a curious fact that though the Society of Arts adjudged their 
silver palette to these manufacturers, yet up to 1783 there does 
not appear to have been a pure colour manufactured, the nearest 
to the three primaries being indian red, indigo, and yellow ochre. 
Consequently it would have been impossible to paint a blue sky, 
or a bright-green field, and we gain some little iden of the reason 
why nature at this time was always reproduced in such Quaker 
guise. 

Another great difficulty at that time was the paper, which 
seems to have been either of the kind known now as sugar-loaf, a 
rough brown surface, or a hard white cartridge, which was only 
partially absorbent, and on which the colour dried in spots and 
patches. Then came the Messrs. Whatman, who did for the 
manufacture of paper what Reeves had done for colour, and 
from that time to the present improvement has followed improve- 
ment, till the artist can now procure every tint imaginable in a 
soft and convenient state for working, and lay it upon paper of 
every conceivable shade. We will not follow Mr. Redgrave 
through his account of the carly water-colour painters, as there 
is little to interest any one but a technical reader, and the account 
of some, especially Turner, seems to give more of the superficial 
aspects of that master than any really valuable criticisms as to his 
method. And our author does not possess that rare gift which 
enables a specialist to write on his own subject without sometimes 
becoming wearisome. This tedium is, no doubt, greatly height- 
ened by the adoption of a somewhat archaic style of writing, 

and an abominably archaic style of printing. It is inconceivable to 
us that any publisher can in the present day elect to print all his 
3's as f’s, and adopt other antiquated usages of a similar kind, 
such, for instance, as connecting every c and ¢ with a semicircular 
mark, thus,—@. We see by the title-page that the work has 


mittee of Council on Education. We only wish that the Committee 
of Council on Education might be compelled to read it themselves ; 
the very look of the type and the long-tailed figures, is enougli to 
make the head ache. 

We pass rapidly over the remainder of the history of Water- 
colours. From the rise of Turner, the art progressed steadily to 
1804, when the old Water-colour Society was founded by Wells, 
and included, besides himself, Barrett, Gilpin, the two Varleys, 
and eleven others, The first exhibition was held in the succeed- 
ing year, and being a decided success was continued annually, 
In the tenth year of exhibition, De Wint and Copley Fielding, 
the second and third of the whole school of landscape painters in 
water-colours, were members. At thé ninth Exhibition, owing 
to internal dissension caused by declining profits and other 
causes, five of the members seceded, and the society altered its 
name to the ‘‘Society of Painters in Oil and Water-colours,” and 
admitted pictures in either medium to its exhibition. This was 
in 1813, and of the sixteen original members eleven remained ; 
these were joined in the same year by Cox and Linnell, and the 
five seceding members opened an exhibition of their own in the 
following year in Bond Street. The original Society continued 
to hold its mixed exhibitions till 1822, joining to itself in 1820 
Prout and Robson, two of the most celebrated names in water- 
colours ; and in the following year the Society returned to its 
original constitution, erected a permanent gallery in Pall Mall, 
and has since continued thoroughly prosperous. We need not 
follow in like manner the account of the rival gallery, the In- 
stitute of Painters in Water-Colours, of which Mr. Redgrave 
likewise gives some details, but may just say a few words upon 
the illustrations and catalogue parts of this work. 

The book is variously illustrated with woodcuts, an etching or 
two, and a dozen or so chromo-lithographs by Vincent Day and 
Son. We cannot say that any of these pictures are up to the 
required standard, and in our opinion the work would rather have 
gained than suffered by their omission. Indeed, if this catalogue 
had been a modestly small volume, with Mr. Redgrave’s essay 
printed clearly in the beginning, it would, we venture to think, 
have been both more attractive and useful than it is at present. 
This large octavo size is a very inconvenient one for either holding 
in the hand or carrying to a picture-gallery, and as we said above, 
the print is designedly execrable. The catalogue part of the work 
seems carefully done, though the descriptive parts read rather 
curiously, from their mixture of somewhat bombastic description 
and plain artistic details, for instance:—‘‘‘A Ship in Distress,’ 
by Copley Fielding. The ship running before the wind, her 
bowsprit buried in the angry sea ; a boat leaving the ship; in the 
mid-distance another vessel on her beam-ends. ‘The mass of 
raging sea and murky darkness of the heavens poetically treated. 
Painted in transparent colour, the high lights on the sea largely 
taken out. Signed,” &c. 

The chromo-lithographs are exceptionally unfortunate in being, 
as a rule, representative of painters who are absolutely impossible 
to chromo. It is possible to chromo a Richardson or a Row- 
botham and do them little injustice, from their leaning to thin 
pure colour ; but it is not possible to imitate on the stone the con- 
fused beauties of Cox or Turner, unless you had either a Cox or 
Turner to do your chromo, and even then it would not succeed. 
The exquisite softness of Turner's colour could not be reproduced 
by the somewhat coarse method of chromo-lithography, and in 
like manner the unrestrained strength and freedom of Cox are 
in their way equally unreproducible. Indeed, of this latter it is a 
curious fact that he cannot even be engraved with perfect success ; 
the picture seems to lose his personal feeling in reproduction of 
any kind, and that is its greatest charm. So it is not wonderful 
that the chromos of Turner and Cox in this work should not be 
successes, but they might have been, we think, a little better than 
they are. The smudgy mess which forms the frontispiece to the 
book is no more like one of Cox’s drawings than it is like the 
Nature which he represented. And it is a severe reflection upon 
the judgment of those who are responsible for the publishing of 
this work, that they should allow it to go forth with such a 
wretched parody of the two finest landscape paiaters in water- 


colours. 

The same might be said- of the specimen of William Hunt, and 
the Prout is not much better. On the whole, we must say that 
though Mr. Redgrave has given us an interesting preface on 
Water-colour Art, the volume, considered as a description and 
illustration of the Water-colours at the Kensington Museum, is 
singularly unfitted for practical use. 
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EGYPTIAN PROGRESS.* 

Mr. McCoan ought to possess some good qualifications for 
writing on Oriental subjects. His long residence in Constanti- 
nople and his journalistic experiences there give him, in some 
ways, a peculiar advantage in dealing with the qualities of 
Mahommedan administration and the position of the Turkish 
Empire. Although apparently only familiar with Egypt person- 
ally as a tourist, it is hardly to be doubted that his long residence 
at the Porte must have familiarised the writer with much of 
Egyptian history, and we looked therefore with some interest 
at this volume, A plain, unvarnished account of the last sixteen 
years of Egyptian history is something which would at the pre- 
sent time be especially valuable. Mr. McCoan has, we are sorry 
to say, disappointed us most keenly. His book is a mere 
hash-up, for the most part, of guide-books and officia 
materials, and his opinions are those of an advocate plead- 
ing for his client, rather than the impartial deliverances of 
a judge. Throughout the book facts are glossed over, excuses 
and palliatives urged, and a tone of panegyric indulged 
in, which serve to destroy all reliance on the writer's 
judgment. He must be the most simple and guileless of men, 
easily blinded by the most superficial statements, and capable of 
a large expenditure of a heavy wooden sort of enthusiasm upon 
the most transparent of social shams. The style of the book, 
too, is cumbrous and pretentious, and descends occasionally 
to the level of the vulgarest penny-a-lining, as when the writer 
habitually speaks of the Nile water as ‘the precious fluid,” or 
when he pours out gushy paragraphs on the wonderful progress 
of Egypt and the marvellous qualities of its ruler. These are 
strong statements to make, and we repeat, they are made with 
profound regret and disappointment. The excuse hinted at by 
the author, that the book has been rapidly got together, with a view 
to supply information about Egypt at the present crisis of its 
history, will not hold good for a man of Mr. McCoan’s informa- 
tion and real abilities. The book ought to have been much better 
than it is, and had its author not been swept away by an incon- 
siderate judgment and a misplaced zeal, we are persuaded that it 
would have been better. 

Having said so much, we must proceed to give proofs of the 
quality of the work, and the better to do so, will test it on one or 
two important points. To begin with the financial, Mr. McCoan 
swallows Egyptian budgets whole, and talks of Egyptian 
capacities and reforms as he would of English, We are 
told that its revenue is so-and-so and the expenditure is so- 
and-so, alongside statements about the growth of the 
Debt which a moment's reflection would have told the writer 
were irreconcilable. The famous ‘‘Cave Report” is enlarged 
upon, and treated throughout as if its subject was the 
finance accounts of an English Department. Yet between the 
lines there is some curious information given about the way loans 
were brought out and manipulated, which suggests strange réflec- 
tions, as, for instance, when we are told that out of five loans, of 
a nominal value of £55,887,000, ‘‘ the Egyptian Treasury recéived 
only about £35,000,000 in cash, or its equivalent at the current 
market rate, and on this it had already repaid no less than 
£29,570,994, in interest and sinking funds, up to the end of 1875, 
when £46,734,500 nominal still remained to be redeemed.” Could 
any more graphic picture of gross extravagance, gross fraud, and 
usury be drawn? And is it possible, after reading a statement 
like that, to sit down calmly and try to demonstrate that though 
the Egyptians may be nearly stripped to the skin, yet they are 
still capable of being squeezed for years, until the remainder 
of this debt and of the Khedive’s private debt has been repaid ? 
The cash proceeds of the 1873 loan were only about £11,000,000,we 
are told, though it was for the nominal amount of “~?,000,000, 
and was issued in part at the price of over 70 per q~* of its par 
value. These are, indeed, curious and significant facts, and 
serve to enlighten the mind on Mr. Goschen’s scheme in a way 
that the innocent-minded writer of this book does not dream of. 
He enters into large explanations of this scheme, thereby adding 
little to the value of his work, seeing that the newspapers have 
long ago thrashed that topic empty, and dwells on the wonderful 
development of Egypt ad nauseam. 

Of a piece with the financial simplicity of the writer is his 


wonderful admiration for the Khedive and all his works. Ignorant | 
people, not honoured with this potentate’s acquaintance, are | 
somewhat given to look upon him as acurious mixture of the | 


shrewd speculator and the selfish simpleton, and foolishly ima- 
gine that certain facts in his history bear them out. But 





* Egypt as It Is. By J.C.McCoan. London: Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 


it is all a gross mistake, according to Mr. McCoan. Ismail Pasha, 
‘‘king” of the province of Egypt, is a most enlightened ruler, 
who has done a vast deal of good for his country. He has insti- 
tuted French social fashions in his opera, in his dress and style of 
living—always barring the harem, and the traffic in slaves, black 
and white. He has made Cairo, in part, an European city, lighting 
its tawdry civilisation with gas, and by building railways and 
erecting telegraphs has established rapid means of communication 
with many parts of his dominions. Nay, has he not also extended his 
conquests far over the interior of Africa, by the help of Englishmen, 
and does he not encourage sugar-growing, harbour-building, 
and schenres innumerable for the ‘‘ development of Egypt?” Has 
he not, moreover, spent enormous sums in helping M. de Lesseps to 
make his Suez Canal, sums which he will never get back ; and ig 
he not at this present time busy with projects of all kinds, that 
only wait for moncy to blossom into magnificent jobs for the army 
of European hangers-on who frequent his Court ?—everywhere 
push, “progress,” new schemes, new conquests, and money, 
money,—a restless, insatiable ambition that consumes. This is 
the picture of the Khedive, which Mr. McCoan in his enthusiasm 
paints for us, and seeks to get us cheated into admiring. But in 
justice to him, we must say that he lets out enough to reveal the 
grim side of the picture,—not consciously or completely, still it is 
there. We could have wished, for example, that he had dwelt a little 
more on the obstinate fact that the whole of the Khedive’s schemes 
centre entirely and absolutely in himself, that he has no thought 
of ‘advancing the well-being of his people, but only of filling his 
own. pockets, and that therefore he has gradually become the 
greatest landowner, the largest and most unscrupulous employer 
f of labour, and the most unscrupulous and gigantic speculator of 
modern days. Egypt is his private estate, and he has ground it 
down to the very dust, with his rapacious endeavours to squeeze 
out of it all that his insatiable lusts required. That he has been 
the tool of designing Jews and debased Englishmen or Levantines 
cannot be set down to bis credit, but only to his ignorance and the 
inherent recklessness of his character. Mr. McCoan does not tell 
us enough about this, but the inherent honesty which he possesses 
lets out a great deal which, could he but see it, is most damaging 
to his advocacy. He tells us, while justifying it, that the Fellaheen 
need the “stick” to make them pay their heavy taxes. They deem 
it a “‘point of honour,” it seems, to bear “‘any amount” of 
beating in order to cheat the tax-gatherer, who hitherto has 
collected both for the Khedive’s treasury and his own pocket. So 
necessary is this ‘‘stick” process, that Mr. McCoan fears bad 
results for the Egyptian revenue, should the consciences of the 
new European treasurers who have been appointed under the 
elaborate scheme of Mr. Goschen fail to approve of its continu- 
ance. Mr. McCoan lets us know, too, that these plucky but 
peculiar fellaheen are most wretchedly poor, and does not dis- 
guise the fact that the infamous corvée system is still in existence, 
though not, he insists, in so severe a form as prevailed some 
years ago. He fails to tell us in detail, however, wherein these 
modifications consist, and we feel the omission the more, that we 
have heard, for instance, that poor women and starving children 
still fill the 
under the@ash, starving often on the coarsest possible food, which 
they are frequently compelled to supply for themselves, and herd- 
ing together like swine. Under pretence of paying them their 
wages, these miserable wretches are also compelled often to take 
quantities of coarse molasses and cane-refuse, scarcely fit to sus- 
tain life. It would have been @ relief to the minds of most think- 
ing English people, burdened as they are with the thought that 
our own miserable greed of long usury has not a little contri- 
buted to the wretchedness of this patient population, had Mr. 
McCoan dispelled all doubts on this point, and shown us the 
Khedive as earnest to be fair-dealing as he is greedy to be rich. 
But no ; Mr. McCoan sails lightly by, with the adroitness and skill 
of a practised advocate, and mocks us with his own gushing pal- 
liatives and apologies, even when he does admit that his pet 
potentate has got just a little fault or two. 

Much more might be said on both the speech and the silence of 
this superficial book, but space fails us. We will therefore only 
touch on one other point,—slavery. The manner in which this 
crying iniquity is handled may be counted as good a test of the 
‘moral attitude of the author as any in the book, and on this 
point also he, to our thinking, fails. He dwells on the happy position 
of the slave in Egypt, in comparison with even Turkey, telling 
| us that of white slaves—i.e., Circassians—only women and a few 
| boys are now imported, and describes the checks which the 
| Khedive—himself of necessity still a slave-dealer and slave-holder 





| —has imposed on the tendencies to cruelty which slave-masters 


edive’s costly sugar factories, and are worked there _ 
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would occasionally manifest in this happy country. And although 
deprecating the cruelties which may exist in the process of 
securing these necessary adjuncts of Egyptian respectability and 
civilisation, he comes to the conclusion that, on the whole, the 
Khedive has done as much as could reasonably be expected of 
him in making the trade nominally contraband. Had space per- 
mitted, we should have given the greater portion of the chapter 
on this subject, since it offers an admirable example of Mr. 
McCoan’s pseudo-philosophical, apologetic style, but its length 
precludes extract. The sum of it, however, is that, after all, 
slavery is a very good thing in Egypt, and would be even, in a 
way, quite the correct thing, but for the ugly initiatory cruelties 
attending the supply. Of the real working of slavery on the 
civilisation of Egypt and on the ‘‘reforms” of the Khedive, we 
get no hint ; and as the book is here, so is it all through. No 
one who wishes really to know what Egypt is, need go to it for 
light, unless he can read between the lines. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——@~—_—_—_. 

The Castle of St. Angelo and the Evil Eye, being Additional Chapters 
to the “Roba di Roma.” By William W. Story. (Chapman and 
Hall.)—Mr. Story traces the history of the Castle from the days when 
Hadrian built it as his own mausoleum down to the present time. It 
was used as a sepulchre for something less than a century, receiving 
during that time the ashes of six emperors, if Lucius Verus, the destined 
successor of Marcus Aurelius, is to be reckoned among the Emperors, 
Septimius Severus (A.D. 211) was the last occupant. After that, we 
hear nothing more of it for more than three centuries, when it appears 
as an important feature in the fortifications of Rome. From this time 
it is not lost sight of. “Fully to write,” says Mr. Story, “ the history 
of this tomb and fortress would be to write the history of Rome.” This 
history our author follows in its main outlines. He briefly sketches the 
history of the shameful period which was terminated by the accession of 
Gregory VII., in 1073; gives the history of this Pontiff at some length, and 
continues the story, more or less fully, as the occasion seems to require. 
The reign of Sextus V. is described at some length, and here we have 
the story of Beatrice Cenci, who was imprisoned in one of the dungeons 
of the Castle. We observe, by the way, that Mr. Story does not believe 
that Guido’s picture is a genuine portrait of Beatrice. In this tragical 
story the special interest attaching to the Castle culminates, and after 
this there is little to be said about it. It was not till 1825 that the 
original buildings of the mausoleum were brought to light. The remain- 
ing part of the book, treating of the “ evil eye” and kindred supersti- 
tions, is very curious and amusing. Among these nothing is more 
strange than the belief, which seems to have survived in almost full 
force to the present day, in the existence and sinister power of the 
Jetiatori, persons who have the evil gift, exercised for the most part, 
against their own will, of bringing disaster on everything with which 
they come in contact. The writer has himself acquaintances among 
this ill-omened tribe, and vonehes, if not for their power, at least for 
the terror with which they are regarded. It may be as well to know 
that the word for “garter” is a powerful preservative. If, on the 
other hand, any one wishes to have a simple and harmless recipe for 
attracting affection, let him mark this,— Rub, your hands with the 
juice of the verbena-plant, and touch the person whom you wish to 
affect.” Frogs, too, whether natural or imitated, are very useful in 
warding off evil. So is the onion, a tribe to which the famous 
“ moly ” by which Ulysses warded off the enchantments of Circe, seems 
to have belonged. Such lore as this Mr. Story has collected in abund- 
ance, and put together in some very entertaining chapters. 

On Christian Commonwealth. Translated from the German of Dr. 
Thiersch. (Clark, Edinburgh.)—This book treats of the relations of 
Christianity to the various existing forms of government, and many 
questions of present and pressing interest are here discussed, on the 
whole, with candour and good-sense. A Christian commonwealth, Dr, 
Thiersch maintains, is compatible with any kind of government, and it 
is not for the Christian Church to prescribe one particular form, to the 
exclusion of all others. At the same time, Christianity makes the work 
of government easier and more hopeful, by implanting feelings of 
reverence in subjects, It has had a powerful influence, under the old 
absolute monarchies, though it is by no means unable to dispense with 
them, and to adapt itself to a very different régime. One of the chief 
dangers of our day, in the author's opinion, is the possible rise of a great 
military despotism totally indifferent to Christianity ; and something of 
this kind would, he thinks, answer to the Antichrist of Scripture propbecy. 
Progress, or what is called progress, is apt to be a mere rushing-on fromthe 
evils which we know to those we know not of, and the strivings after 
liberty may ultimately land usin anarchy and barbarism. Hisown German 
nation, the author thinks, is now over-excited by vague ideas and half-in- 
telligible phrases, The sort of freedom many of them are seeking is free- 
dom from all duty and restraint, freedom to grind the poor and weak, 
freedom to tread all holy things under foot. Along with this is a pro- 


his existence without God,—a progress towards chaos, where every 
ideal is to die out. A formal separation of Church and State in Germany 
would, we are given to understand, be a step in the direction of atheism. 
We must infer that, to the author’s mind, there has been a great decay 
of religious belief among his countrymen, and he goes so far as to say 
that among educated men in Catholic countries unbelief is making huge 
strides. This he attributes to the recent Vatican Council, which by the 
promulgation of its new dogma gave a great shock to the fabrié 
of the Church. He often contrasts England favourably with Germany, 
With us, he says that our respect for the law has its origin in the 
Christian faith. We have, he adds, found the most perfect solution 
both of the great political and of the great ecclesiastical problem. We 
have contrived to combine liberty with order, and a national established 
Church with freedom of conscience and of worship. We have also, he 
thinks, done a good deal towards adjusting the claims of capital and 
labour, and he mentions the Co-operative movement as having already 
borne good fruit among us. Continental socialism is, he says, 
savage and atheistic, while ours is by comparison temperate and 
considerate, For Germany he has not, it seems, very bright hopes. 
“We appear to be drifting towards the same goal as France.” 
German infidelity is playing the same part in literature as 
French, and “ while the social revolution is knocking at our doore, we 
have hardly taken the preliminary steps for setting our house in order.” 
The author does not write from either a specially Protestant or Catholic 
stand-point, and he maintains that we shall find an equal amount of 
piety in a Christian nation, whether Protestant or Roman Catholic. 
But he thinks that the members of the Roman Catholic Church, with 
the influence of their clergy and their ancient traditions, would be 
better able than Protestants to face the shock of disestablishment. 
Of this, in Germany at least, the result would, he believes, be absolute 
apostacy. His discussion of this subject, as also of the duties of a 
Christian commonwealth with regard to the working-classes, is worth 
reading; and so, too, are many other parts of his book, which we may 
add, seems to be fairly translated, and is certainly not ill-suited to the 
time. 

University Life in Ancient Athens, By W. W. Capes. (Longmans.) 
—This volume contains the substance of four lectures delivered from 
the Chair of Ancient History at Oxford. They deal with a subject 
quite unknown in its details to ordinary students of classical litera- 
ture. Such students know generally that Athens had a second period 
of prosperity when, her political importance having been long since ex- 
tinguished, she became the chief University of the ancient world ; and 
they are familiar with the scanty allusions made to the subject by 
Horace and Ovid, and with the more copious information afforded by 
Cicero. But their reading does not lie among the authors from whom 
Mr. Capes has gathered many of his facts, and the great body of in- 
scriptions which has also been put under contribution by him is a province 
of scholarship quite strange to them, and indeed not very oasily acces- 
sible. Under these circumstances, Mr. Capes’ volume will bo valuable and 
interesting. His first chapter deals with what he calls “ the College 
System.” This was the institution of the Ephebi or “ Youths,” originally 
a military organisation, but in later times having more of a social and 
literary character. The institution was common to many cities besides 
Athens (the Ephesian inscriptions, for instance, speak of an Ephe.- 
barch, an officer answering to the Athenian Cosmetes), but at Athens 
there were peculiar facilities for making prominent the element of cul- 
ture. The Ephebi wore a peculiar dress, lived under ono roof, joined in 
the same worship, shared common amusements, among which was boat- 
racing, and attended the university lectures. There are broad points 
of resemblance which justify Mr. Capes’ phrase. Their life probably 
was more like that of a Woolwich cadet than that of an Oxford under- 
graduate. The Ephebi, however, constituted but a small part of the 
students of the university. They were, for the most part, “ unat- 
tached.” Of their life and customs, of tho close tie between the two, of 
the Professors whose lectures they attended, of the benefactors of the 
university, among whom Herodes Atticus was one of the most famous, 
and of other kindred matters, Mr. Capes discourses in a very pleasant 
way, not omitting occasionally to point his remarks by a reference to 
the circumstances that immediately surround him. His book is well 
worh reading. 

The Tame Turk. By Olive Harper. 3 vols. (Tinsley Brothers.)— 
This novel reminds us in a way of “ Anastasius.” It is only fair to say 
that Olmas-sal, the hero, is a far more respectable personage than the 
villainous Greek whose confessions Mr. Hope gave to the world, while we 
are bound at the same time to say that in literary merit the older novel 
is beyond comparison superior. But the Zame Turk is very fairly 
readable. The style indeed is not much to be praised. Indeed the 
English here and there gives the impression of being a not very idio- 
matic translation from the French. times, too, the author speaks 
of things with which she is manifestly fot familiar. It is a common 
blunder, but one which a writer dealing with Turkish matters ought to 
have avoided, to speak of the Sultan’s “ wives.” The Sultan, it is well 
known, never marries. Students of recent Turkish history, too, will 
be somewhat surprised to find Abdul Medjid spoken of as a “ good 
Sultan.” Who that can look back for the necessary number of years does 
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it was announced that the “ worn-out voluptuary,” as Abdul Medjid was 
called, had past away, and that the vigorous Abdul Aziz reigned in his 
stead? Abdul Aziz probably did not deserve the encomiums which were 
showered upon him, but there is nothing to make us reverse the ver- 
dict which was pronounced on his predecessor. On another matter we 
cannot help expressing our doubts of the writer's correctness. The 
hero has to ride from Omar Pasha’s camp at Shumla to Constantinople, 
and he does it with seven horses, which all start at once, he riding on 
the foremost, the rest following. Surely the seventh could not have 
been worth much when his turn came to be ridden, even supposing 
he had been contentedly following (without any food, as far as we can 
make out, for twenty-four hours or so). But if some of the “tame 
Turk’s ” adventures are, to say the least, surprising, his story is certainly 
entertaining. 

Recollections of the Ivish Church. By Richard Sinclair Brooke, D.D. 
(Macmillan.)—It is rather hard to find a book of “recollections” of 
anything Irish with scarcely a good story in it. It is a more serious 
complaint against this volume that it does not give the reader any real 
idea of the Irish Church. It will astonish him, indeed, by long lists of 
men distinguished for piety and eloquence, lists which all the ages of 
Christendom combined could scarcely match. Almost every clergyman 
mentioned, except an unlucky few tainted with Arminianism or 
Rationalism, receives the highest praise. We have never seen anything 
like it, except, it may be, a Scotchman’s description of the Professors of 
his University, who are always, we are given to understand, miracles of 
erudition. Here and there we get an unconscious hint from which 
something may be learnt, as, for instance, on page 56, where 
we are told, apparently as a thing somewhat out of the usual 
course, that the writer, being about to receive priest’s orders, 
together with “ his reverend confréres,” underwent a slight examination 
from the chaplain of the Bishop. Another indication of a way of 
thinking somewhat opposed to an English love of order is the genuine 
regret with which the writer regards the extinction, by the cold shade of 
authority, of a certain society which made it its business to send 
preachers into any parishes which it was pleased to select, without 
any permission granted by the incumbent. These Recollections are 
not without interest, but they certainly disappoint us. Why, by the 
way, when the writer reproaches, with perfect justice, certain English 
clergy for buying their sermons, does he not also tell of the Irish 
prelate who bought an episcopal charge, and found out that he had been 
unwittingly the receiver of stolen goods ? 


Mottiscliffe: an Autumn Story. By James Walter Ferrier. 2 vols. 
(Blackwood.)—We find ourselves, after reading this story, with little 
else to say abont it beyond expressing a languid wonder why it should 
be called “an autumn story.” It begins on a“ bright and broiling 
August day,” and ends just.after the Doncaster meeting, which may be 
called an “ autumn meeting,” for the sake of distinguishing it from the 
“ spring meeting ” of the same name, but happens, nevertheless, in the 
earlier half of September. As for the story, so misnamed, there is not 
much of it ; hence it is, we.suppose, that Mr. Ferrier seeks to enliven it by 
a certain display of more or less cynical humour. But the humour is not 
particularly entertaining or instructive; and so, without a single 
character in whose fortunes we can pretend to feel any interest, without 
any plot, without any incident, except the discovery that Monsieur 
Gaspard is really Monsieur Gaspard de la Mettrie, is the possessor of a 
million dollars, and anxious to make them over to some relations, to 
whom he has just discovered himself ; and with the disfigurement of two 





disagreeable caricatures, in Bishop Gene and the Cambridge Professor, 
Mottiscliffe cannot be pronounced a success. 
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Tennyson (A.), Queen Mary, Cabinet Edition, 12mo...... (Henry 8S. King & Oo.) 
Tucker (Mrs. J.), Memoir of, by Mrs. G. F. White, 12mo ...( Wes. Conf. Office) 
Valentine (Mrs.), The Girls’ Home Book, Cr 8V0 .......0-eereecceceesreeneees (Warne) 
Von Scheffel (J. V.), The Trumpeter of Siikkingen, cr 8vo ee A & Hall) 
Wilford (F.), In the Backwoods, 18mo J.T. Hayes) 
Winter (S. H.), Mathematical Exercises, New Edition, 12mo ..... ar pat 
Wright (H. E.), Handbook for Young Brewers, Cr 8V0 .......s++++00+ (Lockwood) 











TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “ THE SPECTATO. 


- Yearly. b 4 Quarterly. 
Including postage to any pert of the United rly. 
Kingdom .. “ Se « £1 8B 6 ursove o 4 3 ccc ‘7 9 
Including postage to any “part ‘ol America, 
oe \yoeepaaaess India, China (vid South- 
BRD 6 nccise 01 8.....0 7 8 
Inclading rasa to ‘Indie, ‘&e. wid Brindisi) ... wm 246 Bua O17 4nd 8 8 








It is particularly requested that ail applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C. 








H. UNYAD1 JANOS.— 
APERIENT WATER. 
SUPERSEDES CASTOR OIL, PILLS, and DRAUGHTS 
Price 1s 6d and 2s per bottle. A wine-glassful a dose. 
Of all Chemists. 


RAGG’S VEGETABLE- CHARCOAL 
is one of the best known preventatives against all kinds of infectious 
diseases ; it absorbs all impurities in the stomach and bowels, thereby 
imparting a vigorous and healthy tone to the whole system. Sold v 
all Chemists, in bottles, 2s, 4s, and 6s each.—Sole Manufacturer, J. 
BRAGG, 14 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


RAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS 
“Worms in Children are speedily eradicated by the use of these 
biscuits.” 








Sold in tins, 1s, 2s, 4s, and 8s each. 


RAGG’S CHARCOAL LOZENGES. 
Sold in 1s Tins. 


These preparations are to be obtained of all Chemists throughout the 
World. 





CAUTION.—The above are J. L. B.'s only Charcoal Preparations. 








CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


Price One Shilling, Lilustrated. 
The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 1,761, for SEPTEMBER. 

CONTENTS. 


| 
| 


HANS HOLBEIN AT HIS EaseL. By Charles Pebody. 


TABLE-TaLK. By Sylvanus Urban, Gentleman. 


Mr. SWINBURNE’S NEW WORK. 
Crown S8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
A NOTE ON CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


MR. SWINBURNE’S WORKS. 


The Queen-Mother and Rosamond, fcap. 8vo, 5s. 
Atalanta in Calydon, a New Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


Essays and Studies, crown 8vo, 12s. GAGE 
Erechtheus, @ Tragedy, crown 8vo, 6s. 
Note of an English Republican, 8vo, 1s. 


OUIDA'S NEW NOVEL. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


A Rt<A DN E. 


By OUIDA. 


Crown 8vo, red cloth extra, 5s each. 


IGNA. 
HELD IN BONDAGE. " LN A WINTER CITY. 


Miss MIsSANTHROPE. By Justin McCarthy. Illustrated | Chastelard, a Tragedy, feap. 8vo, 7s. ’ 
Rasen an enen Legends. By David Fitzgerald. | a, a aaae Bai Nena vb oi tt ath 
u 1d Bitzg Notes on Poems and Buallads, 8vo, 1s. ® A 
A VISIT TO THE OnTEF Secoca@nr. By H.R. H. | William Blake, demy 8vo, lés. e a — oo 
ALARCON. By James Mew. 7 | Songs before Sunrise, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. CHAN DOS. DOG of FLANDERS. 
On GIANTS. By Dr. Andrew Wilson. | Bothwell, a Tragedy, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s 64, UNDER TWO FLAGS. STRATHMORE. 
NAPLES: ITS ‘ FONDACI,’ ITS BRIGANDAGE, AND ITS | George Chapman, an Essay, crown 8vo, 7s. TRICOTRIN. ‘WO LITTLE WOODEN 
CAMORRA,’ By T. Adolphus Trollope. Songs of Two Nations, crown 8vo, 6s. CECIL CASTLEM AINE SHOES. 
| 
| 


Price One Shilling, with Four Illustrations. 


Small 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 





BELGRAVIA. 
No. 131, for SEPTEMBER. 
CONTENTS. 
By Proxy. By James Payn. Lilust. by A. Hopkins. | 
On SoME ASTRONOMICAL Mytus. By Richard A. 
Proctor. 
THE STORY OF A PATRON SAINT. ByG. Eric Mackay. 
WITH THE TIDE, Illustrated by F. S. Walker. 
ENGLISH OPERA. By H. Barton Baker. 
SUMMER QUARTERS; AS ADVERTISED, AND IN REALITY. 
NEVERMORE. Llustrated by G. L. Seymour. 
Tur GuHOoUL. By Richard Dowling. 
QUIPS AND CRANKS AT OUR CLUB WINDOW. 
THE WoRLD WELL Lost. By E. Lynn Linton. 
Illustrated by H. French. 


Crown Svo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


A PEEP BEHIND SCENES at 





ROME. By T. ADOLPHUS TROLEOPE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Illustrations, 7s 6d. 
J. M. W. TURNER'S LIFE AND 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


Founded upon Letters and papers furnished by his 
Friends and Fellow-Acaidemicians. 
By WALTER THORNBURY. 
A New Edition, entirely Rewritten and considerably 
enlarged. With numerous Illustrations in Colours, 
facsimiled from Turner's Origiual Drawings. 


1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 

TOM TAYLORS HISTORICAL 
PLAYS :—Clancarty—Jeanne d’'Arc—'Twixt Axe 
and Crown — The Fool's Revenge—Arkwright's 
Wife—Anne Boleyn—Plot and Passion. *,* The 
Plays may also be had separately, at 1s each. 


8 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


TOUCHandGO. By Jean Middlemass, 





BY STREAM and SEA: a Book for 


Wanderers and Anglers. By WILLIAM SENIOR. 


Small 8vo, illustrated boards, 23 each; cloth limp, 


2s 6d each. 

WILKIE COLLINS'S NOVELS. 
The oes in WHITE. ; The MOONSTONE. 
ANTONINA MAN and WIFE. 
BASIL. POOR MISS FINCH. 
HIDE and SEEK. MISS or MBS. ? 

The DEAD SEORET. The NEW MAGDALEN, 
The QUEEN of HEARTS | The FROZEN DEEP. 
MY MISCELLANIES. The LAW & the LADY. 


*,* Also, an Illustrated Library Edition, at 6s per vol. 





CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 

79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 

OTTENHAM SCHOOL.—For 


information as to Terms and Scholarships, 
apply to A. R. ABBOTT, Head Master. 
SCHOOL, 


LENHEIM HOUSE 
READING. 
Conducted by the Misses BUCKLAND. For pro- 
spectus, apply to the Principals 








OWER-STREET SCHOOL for 
GIRLS.—The School will REOPEN on 
URSDAY, September 27th. Fees, Three, Four, 
and Four-and-a-half Guineas a term.—For further 
particulars, apply at 80 Gower Street. 


R. C. H. LAKE’S SCHOOL, 
Caterham Valley, reopens September 18. 
Reference kindly permitted to Colonel E. G. Bulwer, 
R. Heath, Esq., M.P.,and Rear-Admiral Maxse, whose 
sons are in the School. 


N OXFORD M.A. will PREPARE 
PUPILS at Chambers, after the holidays, for 
Public Examinations. More than ten years’ school 
experience. English Literature, Latin, Greek, Roman 








coe, &c. Address W. H. H. KELKI, 36 Lincoln's Inn 
. na a 
PD OSSALL SCHOOL—TEN 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40 to £20a 
year) to be competed for, October 9. Ages under 15 
and 143. Candidates examined at Rossal! or Oxford, 
as preferred, in Classics or Mathematics. Terms, with 
nomination, Clergymen’s Sons, 50 Guineas ; Laymen's, 
60; without nomination, 10 Guineas extra. Apply to 
Rev. the HEAD MASTER, Rossall School, Fleet wood. 
OVER COLLEGE.—President, the 
Right Hon. Earl Granville, K.G.—Additional 
buildings, including a new House for the Head 
Master, with separate Bed-rooms for fifty Boys, have 
been recently erected. Tuition from 10 to 15 Guineas ; 
Board £45 a year.—For particulars apply to the Head 
Master or the Hon. Secretary.—The next Term begins 
on September 19. 


NIVERSITY HALL, GORDON 
SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 
Students of University College reside in the Hall, 
under Collegiate discipline. = 
Particulars as to rent of rooms, ee &e., 
may be obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, or 
the SECRETARY, at the Hal!. 
ISS HILL, Miss OCTAVIA HILL, 
and Miss FLORENCE HILL, receive a few 
Pupils to educate at their own residence, 14 Notting- 
ham Place, London, W. The school course includes 
the usual English branches, Latin, Modern Languages, 
Music, and Drawing. Inclusive terms, 80 guineas a 
=. oe Term begins WEDNESDAY, SEPTEM- 


HE LONDON INTERNATIONAL 
COLLEGE, SPRING GROVE, near Isleworth, 
—English, French, and German taught to every 
Boy, in addition to Mathematics, Classics, and Natural 
Science. Each Boy has a se room. Terms, 
70, 80, and 90 Guineas. A reduction for Brothers. 


e NEXT TERM commences on TUESDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 16.—Apply to the 5 
LADELL, M.A. 


Head Master, H. R. 
ARROW, — PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL. 
HEAD MasTer—The Rev. C. H. Tandy, M.A. 

Boys are prepared for the various Public Schools, 

Entrance Scholarships, and other Examinations. 
For Prospectus, apply to the Rev. C. H. TANDY, 

Harrow. 

The School will REOPEN on THURSDAY, Sep- 
tember 13th, 1877. 


OURNEMOUTH, HANTS, 
FIRFIELD, SURREY ROAD.—SEPTIMUS P. 
MOORE, B.A., LL.B., B.Sc. (Lond.), of New and Uni- 
versity Colleges, educates, as Private Pupils, a few 
Sons of Gentlemen. Equal attention paid to work, 
health, and comfort. Bournemouth has been selected 























UEEN’S COLLEGE, 43 and 45 
HARLEY STREET, W. 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853, for the 
General Education of Ladies, and for Granting Cer 
ficates of Knowl ; 

PATRONS. 


Her MAJESTY the QUEEN. 

H.R.H. the Painosss of WALES. 

H.R.H. the Princess Louise. 
Visitor—The Lorp BisHop of LONDON. 

The CLASSES for the MICHAELMAS TERM will 
meet on THURSDAY, OCTOBER 4. The Entrance 
Examination for new Pupils and for Candidates for 
Scholarships will be held at 10 a.m. on Tuesday, 
October 2. Individual Instruction in Vocal and In- 
strumental Music. Classes in Greek and for Con- 
versation in Modern Languages will be formed, if 
practicable, on the entry of six names. 

A Preparatory Class has been formed for Girls 
of fourteen years and upwards, who are not able to 
pass the Entrance Examination. Boarders are re- 
ceived by Miss Woods, at 41 Harley Street, and Mrs. 

nter, opposite the College. An early application 
is requested, there being but a few vacancies. Pro- 
spectuses, with full particulars, may be obtained on 
application to Miss GROVE, the Lady President at the 


College Office. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D.., Principal. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL, 43 
and 45 Harley Street, W. 
Lady Superintendent—Miss Hay. 

The Classes will re-open for the Michaelmas Term 
on Thursday, September 27. Entrance Examination 
for new Pupils on Wednesday, September 26, at 10 
a.m. Prospectuses may be had on application to Miss 
GROVE, at the College Office. 

E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Principal. 
UEEN’S COLLEGE, 43 and 45 
Harley Street, W. 
Higher Lectures for Adults. A Syllabus of the 
Courses for the Michaelmas Term will be issued iu 


September. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, D.D., Principal. 
BEPFORD COLLEGE (for LADIES), 


8 and 9 York Place, Portman Square. 

The SESSION 1877-78 will begin on THURSDAY, 
October 11. 

TWO ARNOTT SCHOLARSAIPS will be awarded 
by OPEN COMPETITION in October next. Candi- 
dates to send their names to Miss Martineau, at the 
College, before September 20. 

Prospectuses, with particulars of scholarships, 
boarding, &c., to be had at the Uollege. 

H. LE BRETON, Hon. Sec. 


ADIES’ COLLEGE, POLYGON 
HOUSE, SOUTHAMPTON, 
PATRONS. 
The Right Rev. the Lorp Bisnor of WINCHESTER. 
The Right Hon. Viscount EVERSLEY. 
The Right Hon. Lorp NorTHBROOK. 
PRESIDENT. 
The Right Hon. CowPer-TEMPLE, M.P. 
The AUTUMN TERM commences September 15 for 
Boarders, and Septembpr 17 for Day Students. 
Instruction is given by Professors in Literature, 
Science, and Art. English and Foreign Governesses 
reside in the College. 
Childrea are received from 7 years co-, 
For particulars apply to the Lady P: pal, Polygon 
House, Southampton. 














Pp 
W. C. MACLEAN, M.D., C.B., 
Honorary Secretary. 


(WENs COLLEGE, MANCHESTER. 


The NEXT SESSION will COMMENCE,—in the 
Arts, Science, and Law Department, on the 2nd 
October; in the Medical Department, on the Ist 
October; and in the Evening Olasses, on the 15th 
October. 

Candidates for admission must not be under 14 
years of age, and in the Arts and Science Department 
those under 16 will be required to pass a preliminary 
examination in English, Arithmetic, and Elementary 
Latin. Prospectuses of the several Departments may 
be obtained from Mr. Cornish and other Booksellers 
in i 4. 








for its porous soil, milder winters, and cool 
sea-breezes. The pupils attend the ministry of the 
Rey. William Jackson or the Rey. P. F. Eliot, M.A. 
Strictly inclusive terms for pupils under sixteon, £105. 
References exchanged. Autumn Term begius, Sept. 11. 


EATH BROW SCHOOL, 
HAMPSTEAD. 

The SESSION 1877-78 BEGINS on WEDNESDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 19th. 

Classics and English Subjects, Rev. E. M. Geldart, 
M.A., and Mr. Arch. Ballantyne. — French —— 
French, Examiner in, Professor Charles Cassab, 
LL.D.—German, Rev. E. M. Geldart, M.A.—Mathe- 
matics and Natural Philosophy, John Bridge, M.A., 
Lond.—Chemistry, Mr. H. Maiden, under the direc- 
tion of Professor Barff, M.A.—Writing, C. F. King, 
B.A., Lond., Writing Master in Univ. Coll. School.— 
Drawing, Mr. W. H. Fisk, Head Drawing-Master in 
Univ. Coll. School.—Gymnastics, Mr. A. Winterbottom. 

For Prospectus of the new arrangements, address 
Mrs. CASE, Heath Brow, Hampstead, London, N.W. 


HE LONDON HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL COLLEGE, Mile End—The SES- 
SION 1877-78 will COMMENCE on MONDAY, October 
1st, 1877, when a Uonversazione will be held at 8 p.m. 
Two Entrance Science Scholarships, value £60 and 
£20, will be offered for competition at the end of 
September to new Students. Entries on or before 
September 20th. Fee to Lectures and Hospital Prac- 
tice, 90 guineas in one payment, or 100 guineas in 
three instal All id and other Hospital 
Appointments are free. The Resident Appointments 
consist of five = Py. yy four House-Surgeons, 
one Accoucheurship ; also two Dresserships and two 
Maternity Assistantships. The London ospital is 
now in direct communication by rail and tram with 
all parts of the metropolis. 
R. KERSHAW, Secretary. 














and 





and Exhibitions of the Second Year, on Thursday, 
18th. 


and Exhibitions of the Second, Third, and Fourth 


the value of £25 each, will be offered for competition, 
viz.—_T wo to Students of the First, Second, Third, and 
Fourth Years, respectively. In addition, Four Exhi- 
bitions of £12 each will be offered; Two to Students of 
the First, and Two to Students of the Second Year, 
r 

to 
tively. 


may be had on application to the Registrar.—By order 
of the President, 


ter, and at the College. 
J. HOLME NICHOLSON, Registrar. 
( UEEN’S COLLEGE, GALWAY. 
SESSION 1877-8. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 

The FIRST MATRICULATION EXAMINATION 
for the Session 1877-8 will be held on FRIDAY, the 
19th day of October. 

The EXAMINATIONS for SCHOLARSHIPS and 


EXHIBITIONS of the First Year will commence on 
MONDAY, the 22nd day of October; for ——- 





By a recent regulation of the Council, all Scholarships 


Years may now be competed for by Students who 
have attained the requisite standing in any Medical 
School recognised by the Senate of the Queen's 
University, and have passed the Matriculation Exam- 
ination in the College. 

At the ensuing Examination, Eight Scholarships, of 


vely; and Two Exhibitions of £16 each—one 
tudents of the Third and Fourth Years, respec- 


Further information and copies of the Prospectus 


ARTHOR HILL OURTIS, M.A., LL.D., Registrar. 


OWDON, CHESHIRE. 


A SCHOOL for BOYS, “paw with a view to 
their for the Public Schools, will be 
on SEPTEMBER 13th, 1877. 

It will be conducted by the Rey. H. A. D. Surridge, 
M.A., of Hertford College, Oxford, formerly Macbride 

, aud the Rev. A. Law Watherston, M.A., of 
Emmanue! College, Cambridge (Wrangler). 

The Boys will be made very comfortable, and at the- 
ome my a high character and style of work will be 

med at. 

Payment, including all necessary expenses exce) 
Books, £105 a cour. " 


Mr. Surridge has had great experience and success 
fo peeeting —_ forthe Universities, the Army, the 

Mr: Wathors A epee coessfully 

r. Watherston very su engaged 
in Tuition, especially with young boys. 

Bowdon is remarkable for its healthiness, and the 
beauty of its situation. 

Arrangements as to travelling will be made, if 
desired, for Boys coming from London. 

OYAL SCHOOL of MINES, 
DEPARTMENT of SCIENCE and ART. 

During the Twenty-seventh Session, 1877-78, which 
will commence on the Ist of October, the followi 
COURSES of LECTURES and PRACTIOAL DEMO: 
STRATIONS will be given:— 

1. Chemistry. By E. Frankland, Ph.D., F.B.S. 
Metallurgy. By John Percy, M.D., F.R.S. 
Natural History. By T. H. Baxiey. LL.D., F.BS. 
Mineralogy. By Warington W. Smyth, M.A., 
Mining. F.B.S., Ohairman. 
Goskeey me ohn W. Jucd, F.BS. 

App! Mechanics. By T. M. Goodeve, M.A. 
Physics. By Frederick Guthrie, Ph.D., F.B.S. 
Mechanical Drawing. By Rey. J. H. Edgar, M.A. 

The Lecture Fees for Students desirous of becoming 
Associates are £30 in one sum, on entrance, or two 
annual payments of £20, exclusive of the Laboratories. 

Tickets to oapunete Courses of Lectures are issued at 
£3 and £4 each. Officers in the Queen's Service, Her 
Majesty's Consuls, Acting Mining Agents and Managers 
may obtain Tickets at reduced prices. Science 
Teachers are also admitted to the Lectures at reduced 
fees. For a Prospectus and information apply to the 
Registrar, Royal School of Mines, Jermyn Street, 
London, 8.W. TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON, 
SESSION, 1877-78. 

SESSION of the FACULTY of MEDICINE 
will commence on MONDAY, October 1. Introduc- 
tory Lecture at 3 p.m., by John Williams, M.D. 

he SESSION of the FACULTY of ARTS and 
LAWS (including the ut of Fine-Arts) will 
2. Lecture 


begin on TUESDAY, 
at 3 p.m., by Professor Alfred Gooduie M.A. 
tucluding the Depastment of the Applied Gelences) ful 
( t e 
= ESDAY, October 2. - 
he SCHOOL for YS between the of Seven 
ixteen will PEN on TUESDAY September 
of the Regulations relating 
Py ay = Sehola 
com; on by Students may 
of the College. 
‘or the Medical 


2. 


PEAS SPS 





uses and Copies 
fre ont oes 


held at the College, on the 27th and 28th of 
The College is close to the Gower-Street 
the Metropolitan Railway, and only a few minutes’ 
walk from the termini of the North-Western, Midland, 
and Great Northern Railways. 
TALFOURD ELY, M.A., Secretary. 


AU.—EDUCATION.—A LADY, ex- 
rienced in Teaching, proposes to WINTER 

at PAU,and would be glad to take a Little Girl, about 

12, to educate with her own Niece. Terms, 80 guineas 

for the season—October to June. 

Address, “ A.,” 47 Peel Street, Liverpool. 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL, on the Sea- 

Shore, in its own Picturesque Grounds of five 
acres, 250 s, aud all modern comforts. Charges 
fixed and moderate. Table d'hote daily.—Tariff on 
application to the Manager, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — The 
SLEEPING BEAUTY; or, the Entranced 
Maiden and the Enchanted Prince, a Musica!, Optical, 
and Spectacular Entertai t, written by Ellis Rey- 
nolds, Esq.; given by Mr. George Buckland —DEATH 
in the TUMBLER, a Scientific Lecture, with interesting 
Experiments by Professor Gardner.—The RUSSO- 
TURKISH WAR, with Dissolving Views and Effects, 
by Mr. J. L. King.—SPIRITISM, the most mysterious, 
weird, and incomprehensible Séance ever witnessed ; 
conducted by the Polytechnic, Medium. — The 
WONDERS of NATURE and of ART, revealed by 
the Oxy-Hydrogen Microscope, and explained by Mr. 
J. L. King.—Admission to the whole, ls. Schools and 
Children under ten, 6d. Open from 12 to 5 and from 
7 to 10. 














ON OG RAMS.—RODRIGUES’ 
NOVELTIES in Monograms, Crests, and Ad- 
dresses.g Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 

RAISED, RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIC, and 
ECCBNTRIO MONOGRAMS, artistically designed for 
any combination of letters. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped ia 
colour, relief, and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 
Silver, and Colours, in the —— style of art. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly engraved, 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 6d. 
BALL PROGRAMMES of novel and beautiful de- 
signs, arranged, printed, and stamped in the latest 


fashion. 
BILLS of FARE, GUEST-CARDS, and INVITA- 
TIONS in great eee: 
HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
STATIONER, HERALDIC DesieneR, and ENGRAVER 








August 25, 1877. 


to the Soo Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
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PAINLESS 


DENTISTRY. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 





Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 

57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 

Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 

PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


(TESTIMONIAL..] 
My Dear Srr,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 








less y. Inr y'4 
To G.H. Jones, Esq. 


of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. S. G. HUTCHINS, 


By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 





FREDx. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL 


TILED 


KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. Thes: 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive amount 
of heat; and they properly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the ordinary 
Kitcheners, and roasting can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 
Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. EDWARDS and SON'S, 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 


Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d each. 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 Wellington 


Street, Strand. 





In consequence of SERRI Imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature TERS on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sold 
‘Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CRrossE 
and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen gener- 
*.. Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 
world. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, Sole Proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and 
CONDIMENTS so long and favourably distinguished 
by their name, beg to remind the Public that every 
article prepared by them is guaranteed as entirely 
Unadulterated. —92 Wigmore Street, Oavendish 
Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square); and 
18 Trinity Street, London, S.E. 
ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
89 many years, signed, “ Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 
OLLOWAY’SOINTMENT & PILLS. 
—A Cure for Abscesses, Piles, Fistula, and 
Sores.—The many satisfactory cures resulting from 
the use of this invaluable Ointment,in cases where 
atients have been suffering from these complaints, 
fave induced many medical practitioners to intro- 
duce them into the hospitals and their private 
practice; and in many instances where the sufferer 
was considered incurable, Holloway's Ointment, in 
conjunction with his Pills, healed the most desperate 
wounds. These medicaments are unequalled for the 
cure of scrofula and diseases of the skin. In all 
cutaneous affections incidental to children, from the 
simple red-gum to the complicated scorbutic disease, 
Holloway'’s Ointment exercises a remarkably bene- 
ficial influence, cooling inflammation, relieving irrita- 
tion, and giving ease to the impatient little sufferer. 











HITE’S MOC - MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- 
uisite eet Ts is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
AD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
st, on the circumference of the body two inches 
low the hips being sent to 
WHITE'S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS COMPANY 
(Limited), 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 

Post-oftice orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT. 
LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive,and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ivg. Price 48 6d,7s 6d,10s,and 16s each ; postage free. 
WHITE'S MOO-MAIN LEVER TRUSS COMPANY 
(Limited), 228 Piccadilly, London. 


Ps 





INAHAN’S WHISKY. 
K LL 


UNIVERSALLY RECOMMENDED BY THE 
MEDICAL PROFESSION. A pure old spirit, mild, 
mellow, delicious, and most wholesome. 

Dr. HASSALL says:—“ The samples were soft and 
mellow to the taste, aromatic and ethereal to the 
smell. The Whisky must be pronounced to be pure, 
well matured, and of very excellent quality.” 


WHOLESALE: 
20 GT. TITOHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
OLD IRISH WHISKEY is recommended by the medical 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and exporta- 
tion, and quotations may be had on application to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and OO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.O. 


OHN BURGESS and SON’S 
Original and Superior Essence of 
ANCHOVIES and ANCHOVY PASTE 
Have been Manufactured only by them for more than 
100 years at 107 Strand (Corner of Savoy Steps), 
London.—Order of your Grocer, but see that you get 

“JOHN BURGESS and SON's.” 


AMERICAN CENTENNIAL. 
PRIZE MEDAL. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”"— 
Standard. 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality." —Food, 
Water, and Air,edited by Dr. Hassall. 


RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA. 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. ‘ 

“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil."—/o00d, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall. 

TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL, 
awarded to J. S. FRY and SONS. 














= IX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Oross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in al] parts of the world. 
GEORGE WILLIAM LOVE 
Secretaries | ;OuN J, BROOMPIELD. 
AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFICE, New Brid 
Blackfriars. [ustituted 1696. — 
Fe err omens he =~ ia the world. 
e of the FITS are divided 
the Policy-holders. ae 


yo of SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 
incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFTS 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
—_ a — * “y~ and collected. 
oney received on deposit. or terms, apply at 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. oye oe 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


ioe EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
32 New Bridge Street, London. 
Established 1847. 
Incorporated under Special Acts of Parliament. 
The Average Cash Bonus (Triennially) exceeds 23 
per cent. on the Premiums puid. 
POLICIES in FORVE, £3 314,660. 
ACCUMULATED FUND, £655,665. 
EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 


pzcas LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 











(ESTABLISHED IN 1797.) 
70 LOMBARD STREET, E.C., and 57 CHARING 
CROSS, S.W. 


The oldest Proprietary Office in the Kingdom for 
Life Insurance only. Offers COMPLET& and EXCEP- 
TIONAL security to the Insured. 

For Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., apply to 

ROBERT C. TUCKER, Secretary. 


CCIDENTS by FLOOD and FIELD 
ACCIDENTS of all KINDS 
May be provided against by a Pulicy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSU RANUECOMPANY, 
The Oldestand Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Annual! Income, £205,000. 
£1,120,000 have been paid as Compensation. 

A fixed sum in the case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, may be 
secured at moderate Premiums. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


“AND DEBENTURES 
AT 5 PER CENT. 


THE DIRECTORS OF THE LONDON FINANOIAL 
ASSOCIATION 


are now prepared to Issue LAND DEBENTUBES, 
bearing Interest as above. 
Prospeetuses and Forms of Application may be 
had at the 


BANKERS: 
CITY BANK, London and its Branches. 
The ALLIANCE BANK. 
The HIBERNIAN BANE, DUBLIN, and its Branches. 
And at the Offices of the London Financial Asso- 
ciation, 113 Cannon Street, London, E.O.; and through 
any Stock and Share Broker. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE, INDEED. 
are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE 


in Preventing and Ouring Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


ONSUMPTION and WASTING 
DISEASES. The recognised REMEDY is 


ANCREATIC EMULSION. 
The Original and Genuine 
Prepared only by 


AVORY and MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, London, and 
to be had of all Chemists. 


PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 

in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 

quickly produces Hair and Whiskers. 3s 6d; sent for 

54 stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London 
Sent abroad by pattern post in plain covers. 














HEALTHY SKIN and GOOD COMPLEXION. 


EARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP, 
Pure, Fragrant, and Durable. 

The best for Toilet, Nursery, and for Shaving. 
Recommended as “The most refreshing and agree- 
able balm for the Skin” by 
Mr. ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S. 
(Journal of Cutaneous Medicine.) 


And invariably used by the 
Prince and Princess of Wales and Children. 


Sold by Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. 


ARR’S LIFE PILLS clear from the 
body all Hurtful Impurities, aid digestion, and 
keep the bowels regular. Persons who are suffering 
from headache or indigestion are particularly recom- 
mended to try PARR’S PILLS. They have never 
been known to fail in affording immediate relief.— 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in boxes, ls 14d, 28 9d, 
and in family packets,1ls each. Directions with each 
box. 











AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 
Holborn, London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
itis applied. Sold at 3s 6d; sent free for 54 stamps. 
ROSS'S GOLDEN HAIR DYE, 5/6, had of all Chemists. 


REY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 

London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE pvo- 

duces a perfect light or dark colour immediately it is 

used. It is permanent, and perfectly natural in effect, 
Price 3s 6d; sent by post for 54 stamps. 


AIR-COLOUR WASH.—By 

damping the head with this beautifully-per- 

fumed Wash, in 12 hours the hair becomes its original 

colour, and remains so by an occasional using. 10s 6d, 

sent for stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High Holborn, 
London; of ali Chemists. SKIN TONIO, 3s 6d. 


HE NOSE MACHINE.—This is a 
contrivance which, applied to the Nose for an 
hour daily, so directs the soft cartilage of which the 
member consists, that an ill-formed nose is quickly 
shaped to perfection. Any one can use it, and with- 
out pain. Price 10s 6d, sent carriage free.—ALEX. 
ROSS, 248 High Holborn, Londoo. KAR MAOHINE, 
for forming the ear. Pamphlet sent for two stamps. 
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NEW NOVELS BY WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS. 
NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KANGDOM. 


By KAMOURASKEA. 


The CHICKENBOROUGH CHIT-CHAT 


CLUB. In8 vols. 
By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
The 


FALL of SOMERSET: an Historical 
Romance. 


By WitttAM Harrison AINSWORTH, Author of “Chetwynd 
Calverley,” “Old St. Paul's,” &c. In 3 vols. 


By the AUTHOR of “ LOVE'S CONFLICT,” &. 
A HARVEST of WILD OATS. By Miss 
Fionanes Marryat, Author of “ Her Lord and Master,” “ Fighting the Air,” 
&. 38 vols. 
By the AUTHOR of “ENGLISH FEMALE ARTISTS.” 


CRYING for VENGEANCE. By Miss Etten 
©. CLayTon, Author of “ Queens of Song,” “ Playing for Love,” &c. 3 vols. 
By the AUTHOR of “CRUSHED BENEATH his IDOL.” 
SPOILED by a WOMAN. By A. C. Sampson, 
Author of “Crushed Beneath his Idol,” &c. 3 vols. 
By the AUTHOR of “ COMING HOME to ROOST.” 


By the AUTHOR of “OLIVE VAROOE.” 
LOVE'S YOUNG DREAM, By Mrs. Nortey, 
Author of “ Mildred’s Wedding,” “ Beneath the Wheels,” &c. 3 vols. 


“To those who want an exciting story, which when they have once begun they 
will find it difficult to leave off, we can safely rocomensed tho book before a 


whick maintains the repute the author won by ‘ Olive Varcoe.’ "—John Bull. 
“ This is an ay story.” — Vanity Fair. 
“It — wants a little gentle excitement let him read ‘ Love's Young Dream.'” 


By the AUTHOR of “ FACES in the FIRE,” &c. 


NOBLE by HERITAGE. By George 


FREDERICK PARDON, Author of “Caleb Worthington's Wish,” &0. 1 vol, 
“ Anexceedingly interesting and well-written tale, the various iacidents of which 
are admirably plcaned and worked out with considerable skill."—City Press. 
7 Mr. — 's novel will afford much pleasant entertainment to novel-readers.’* 


By the AUTHOR of “The SOARLET SHAWL.” 


WORLD'S END: a Story in Three Books. By 


RICHARD JEFFERIES. In 3 vols. 


“There are an ~ ¢--y? and industry displayed in the marshalling of facts 
which almost remind one of Jules Verne. There is a fund of genuine satertale- 
ment in the novel."— World, 


By ARTHUR WOOD. 


SHODDY: a Yorkshire Tale of Home. 


ARTHUR Woop. 3 vols. 


By 











The GREAT GULF FIXED. 


GRANT, Author of “ The Old-Oross Quarry,” &c. 3 vols. 
« A novel of more than ordinary power.”— Morning, Post. 


“Is a most attractive story."—Court Journal. 


By the AUTHOR of “ LADY SEFTON'S PRIDE,” &. 


SNOW. 


in the 


FOOTPRINTS 


RusseLt, Author of “The Vicar's Governess,” 


3 vols. 


‘*Miss Russell's story is unquestionably clever, extremely amusing, and will, we 


doubt not, be a favourite in the libraries.” — Academy. 


“ Several of the characters are drawn with a skill which deserves much praise.” 


—Spectator. 


“This is very much the best story we have had from Miss Russell."—Graphic. 


“ The interest of the story is capitally sustained. The writer's happy knack of 
making the whole thing natural and realistic, coupled with the originality of the 
subject, causes this novel to be very pleasant reading.” —Morning Post. 

“Fall of h , with ional touches of pathos which cannot fail to interest 
and delight."—Court Journal. 


By GERALD 





By OSBORNE BOYD. 


SHE TROD the THORNY PATH. 8 vols. 


“ We feel sure that ‘She Trod the Thorny Path’ will be popular with novel- 
readers, and hold a high place in their estimation.”—Court Journal. 


PHILIP CAREY, VISIONARY: Written by 


Himself. Edited by Richarp Digsy. 1 vol. 


By Dora 


“The Miner's Oath,” &c. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 





FOR BLANC-MANGE, PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
CHILDREN’S AND INYALIDS’ DIET, 
AND ALL THE USES OF ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 
And is Distinguished 
FOR UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 





MUOH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 
STONE’S PATENT 


BOXES AND CABINETS. 


“ Exceedingly useful.”—Standard. 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Lilustrated Catalogues 
ost free from 
ENRY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury. 
All sizes can be seen at 13 Cranbourne Street, 
Leicester Square, London. 


9 

JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 

“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE ” is greatly superior to 
any TOOTH POWDER, gives the TEETH a PEARL- 
LIKE WHITENESS, protects the enamel from decay, 
and imparts a Pleasing FRAGRANCE to the BREATH. 
Price 1s 6d per pot. 

JOHN GOSNELL and CO.'S Toilet and Nursery 
Powder, celebrated for its purity. 

“ AGUA AMARELLA ” restores the Human Hair to 
its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 

ASK for JOHN GOSNELL and CO.'s, and see that 
you have none other than their genuine Articles. 

Wholesale—Angel Passage, 93 Upper Thames 
Street, London. 


URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
OARPET MANUFACTURERS TO THE ROYAL 


FAMILY, 
85 and 36 OLD BONDSTREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 











FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA 


The Medical Profession for over Thirty Years 
have approved of this pure solution as the 
best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heart- 
burn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion; and 
as the safest aperient for delicate constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 

INNEFORD and CO 





RESULT OF BONUS INVESTIGATION, 3isr DECEMBER, 1876, 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
FLEET STREET, near TEMPLE BAR. 








The profit is the largest yet divided by the Society. 

The Bonus gives an average addition of £84 per 1,000 assured. 

The basis of valuation maintains, in their utmost force, the safeguards rendering the 
Society second io none in security to the Assured. Thus— 


1. The new “Institute of Actuaries’” Tables of Mortality were employed throughout. (These 
yield higher reserves against Policy-liabilities than any other in recognised use.) 

2. The future rate of Interest obtainable was estimated at 3 per cent. only. 

3. The whole “ Loading” was reserved for future Expenses and Profits. (See Government 


Schedule.) 


Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


The Bonus Report, fully explaining the effect of the principles adopted, and the Valuation 
Schedule, will be forwarded. 
E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


NOTICE. 
MANUFACTURE OF SPOONS AND FORKS. 


MESSRS. ELKINGTON AND CO. 


Beg to announce that having succeeded in carrying out several important improvements in the 
above Manufacture, they are now enabled to offer their guaranteed qualities at such prices as, 
while fully maintaining their high quality, place them within the reach of all classes. 


REVISED ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS CAN BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 

















ADDRESS—ELKINGTON AND CO. 
LONDON—22 Regent Street, W. 
42 Moorgate Street, E.C. 
LIVERPOOL—25 Church Street. 
MANCHESTER—St. Ann’s Square; or to the 
Manufactory, Newhall Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


ASK YOUR STATIONER 
FOR PERRY AND (0,’S 6d. PATTERN CARD OF PENS, 


Containing 24 selected patterns of Steel and Metal Pens, suitable for all Styles of Writing, from the soft and 
broad J pen to the exquisitely flnished Bank pens. 
PERRY AND CO.’S BEST QUALITY J PENS, 
ls 61 per gross; Perry and Co.'s Raven Black J Pens, 1s 6d per gross; Perry and Co.'s Gilt J Pens, 38 per 
gross. These Pens are well known for the soft and easy nature of their writing. Sold by all Stationers. 
PERRY AND CO.S UNIVERSAL SCHOOL PENS, 


For Large, Round, or Sma!] Hand, Is per gross. Superior qualities of School Pens, 2s 6dand 3s 6d - grose, 
These Pent are well worth the attention of all Schools, and theycan be ordered through any 8 . 








172 New Bond Street, London ; and all Chemists. 





19 and 20 Holborn Viaduct (late 37 Red Lion Square), London. 
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THE NEW NOVELS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Glory. By Mrs. G. Linneus 


BANKS. 3 vols. 


Only a Love-Story. By Iza 
Durrus HARDY. 3 vols. 

“In every respect this absorbing love-story is worthy 
of its author's powers.” —Post. 


A Thing of Beauty. By Mrs. 


ALBXANDER FRASER. 3 vols. 
“A bright, pleasant, and readable story.” —Post. 


Annette. By the Author of 


“ST. OLAVE'S,” &c, 2 vols., 21s. 
“A good and interesting novel.”—Sunday Times. 





HURST and BLACKETT, 13 Gt. Marlborough Street. 


KIRKE’S PHYSIOLOGY. 


Ninth Edition, Revised, with 400 Illustrations, post 8vo. 


KIRKE’S HANDBOOK of PHYSIO- 
LOGY. By W. Morrant BAKER, F.B.CS., 
Lecturer on Physiology and Assistant-Surgeon to 
St. Bartholomew's Hospital, and Surgeon to the 
Evelina Hospital for Sick Children. 


The Chapters on the Structural and Chemical Com- 
position of the Human Body, the Elementary Tissues, 
the Relation of Life to other Forces, and on Genera- 
tion and Development, have been wholly or in great 
part rewritten; and the text has been much altered in 
many others, especially the Chapters on the Blood, 
Circulation, Respiration, Digestion, and the Nervous 
System. 


About 200 new Illustaations, many of them from 
Original Drawings, have been added. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Now ready, 8vo, cloth extra, price 12s. 
ONOTHEISM, derived from the 
4 Hebrew Nation and the Law of Moses, the 
Primitive Religion of the City of Rome. An Historical 
Investigation, by the Rev. H. FormBy. 

Wittiams and NorGaTe, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Sweet, Batabarge. 

Now ready, price 6d, post free, 
IFE and DEATH: a Reply to the 

4 Rev. J. Baldwin Brown's “ Lectures on Con- 
ditional Immortality.” By the Rev. EDWARD WHITE. 
To which is added an Appendix, comprising “ Three 
Letters tu the Christian World in 1875, by the Rev. 
Samuel Minton, M.A. 

_ London: ELtior STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Just published, 13th Edition, price 3s 6d, crown 8vo. 
TREATISE on NERVOUS 
EXHAUSTION, and the Diseases induced by it. 

London: H. RENSHAW, 356 Strand. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE for 
SEPTEMBER, 1877. No. DCCXLIIL., price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 
Mrye'ts Tatne.—Part IIT. 
A SCHOOL OF THE PROPHETS. 
PAULINE.—Part VIII. 
TRAMPS AND PEDESTRIANS. 
THE STORM IN THE East.—No. IV. 
THE SESSION AND CURRENT POLITICS. 
SAMUEL WARREN. 
W. BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


HE EXPOSIFOR 
Edited by the Rev. SAMUEL Cox, The SEP- 
TEMBER Number, price 1s, contains :— 
1, THaT Christ SPOKE GREEK. By Professor A. 
Roberts, D.D. 
2. ——_ FROM CHRIST. By Rev. James Morison, 





3%. CHRIST AND THE SAMARITANS. By Rey. Henry 
Burton, M.A. 

4. Tue Horiness oF Jesus Curist. By Professor F. 
Godet,D.D. Translated by Hon. and Rev. W. H. 
Lyttelton, M.A. 

5. NOTES ON COMMENTARIES. By the Editor. 

6. SIMON AND THE SINNER, By Rey. Rayner Winter- 
botham, M.A. 

7. The Rick Youne RvuterR. By Carpus. 

Vols. I. to V., price 7s 6d, may now be had. 
“The Expositor is a publication of sterling value.” 

—Spectator. 

London: HopDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster 
iw. 


R. HENRY IRVING, in the DUBLIN 
UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. The SEPTEM- 

BER NUMBER will contain a new and charaeteristic 
Permanent Cabinet Photograph of this distinguished 
tragedian, with an intimate biographic account from 
original sources. “One of the best magazines.”— 
Globe.——" Very valuable, showing how well the new 
ment is ding."—Chelmsford Chronicle. 





——* Rapidly coming to the front.”"—Sussex Daily | 


News:——" Sprung into a new and modern life.”"— 
Chronicle and Mail, 


k OYAL BANK of SCOTLAND.— 
See the BUILDER of THIS WEEK (4d, or by 
ost 44d.), for View—The Masons’ Difficulty—General 
iew of the Plymouth Congress—A French Town— 
Dwellings in Corea—Buildings for Working-men— 
* Individualism "—Archeologi Congr Gas— 








} 
Clum Church—Tewkesbury “Abbey—Rubens, &e.—46 | 
Catherine Street; and all Newsmen.—Fifty-two pages. | 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S 
POPULAR LIBRARY. 


New Volume, feap. 8vo, Pictorial Boards, 2s. 
BRIGADIER FREDERIC; the Story 
of an Alsatian Exile. By MM. ERCKMANN- 
CHATRIAN. 
London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Now ready (One Shilling), No. 213. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
SEPTEMBER. With Mlustrations by George du 
Maurier and Frank Dicksee. 

CONTENTS. 

ErpMa; OR, My FATHER’S SIN. (With an Illustra- 
tion.) Chap. 48. A Return Call. 49. Wanted, a 
Sawyer. 50. The Panacea. 

On SomE FRENCH WRITERS OF VERSE, 1830-1877. By 
Edward Dowden. 

THe PRINCESS PAOLINI: 

BETSINDA AND HER BUN. 

LUOIAN. 

THE POETRY OF SEPTEMBER. 

MEDITATIONS OF A HINDU, PRINCE AND SCEPTIC.. By 
A. C. Lyall. 

“For PERCIVAL.” (With an Illustration.) Chap. 1. 
Thorns and Roses. 2. “Those Eyes of Yours.” 3, 
Dead Men Tell no Tales; Alfred Thorne’s is told by 
the Writer. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Monthly, Half-a-Crown. 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

THe LABouR WAR IN THE UNITED STATES. By 
Goldwin Smith. 

THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO JOHN. By Ernest Renan. 

THE SCIENTIFIC MOVEMENT AND LITSRATURE. By 
Edward Dowden, LL.D. 

FRENCH CHATEAUX OF THE RENAISSANCE. By Mrs. 
Mark Pattison. 

INTIMIDATION AND PICKETING: Two Phases of Trades- 
Unionism. By George Howell. 

Rousseau. By Professor Edward Caird. 

THE PANTHEISTIC FACTOR IN CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. 
By the Rev. Richard F. Littledale, D.C.L. 

Tue LAST HUNDRED YEARS OF FRENCH HistORY. By 
A. Gallenga. 

THE LATEst THING IN JOURNALISM. By * * *.—Signs 
ofthe Times. No. I. 

Essays AND NOTICES. 
STRAHAN and Co. (Limited), 34 Paternoster Row. 


NAACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
1 No. 215, for SEPTEMBER. Price 1s. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 

PrvusstaAN History. By Professor Seeley. 

Love's Arrows. By St. Loe Strachey, 

YounG MuseGRave. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chapters 
26-28. 

. THe ITALIAN DRAMA. By Catherine Mary Philli- 

more. Part V. 

. THE COLOURS OF ANIMALS AND PLANTS. By A. R. 
Wallace. 1. Animals. 

THE SMILE AND THE SIGH, 

GERMAN SOCIETY Forty YEARS SINCE. By Lady 
Duff Gordon. 

MACMILLAN and Co., London. 
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No. VII., SEPTEMBER, price 2s 6d. 
HE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


GERMANY AND EGypt. By George von Bunsen, 
Meniber of the German Reichstag. 

FAMINE AND DEBTIN INDIA. By W.G. Pedder. 
IMPROVEMENT OF THE LAW BY PRIVATE ENTER- 
PRISE. By Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, Q.C. 
LIFE AND TIMES OF THOMAS A Becker. Part IV. 

By J. A. Froude. 
ENGLAND AND SOUTH AFRICA. By E. D. J. Wilson. 
Is Lire WortsH LivinG? By W. H. Mallock. 
THE MusLteM KHALIFATE. By George Percy 
Badger, D.C.L. 
G0-OPERATIVE HOUSEKEEPING. By Roswell Fisher. 
. Mr. GLADSTONE AND OUR Empire. By Edward 
Dicey. 
10, RECENT SCIENCE. 
11, A MODERN SymposiuM. R. H. Hutton; Professor 
Huxley; Lord Blachford; Hon. Roden Noel. 
Subject: The Soul and Future Life. 
Henry S. Kin@ and Co., London. 


& IMES” NEWSPAPER, from 1814 
to June, 1875, FOR SALE; 23 years half- 
bound in morocco, the remainder unbound and in 
good condition. An offer requested.—Address, Mr. 
ARNOLD, 39 Chapel Street, Marylebone Road, N.W. 


_ INSURANCE COMPANY, 
LONDON. 





_ 
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REPORT of the DIRECTORS for the year and 
Quinquennium ending 30th June, 1877, read at the 
Annual General Meeting of the Proprietors on the 
22nd August, 1877, George Russell, Esq., the Chairman 
of the Company, in the Chair. 








The Seventieth year of the Company's existence and 
its fourteenth quinquennium having terminated on 
the 30th of June last, the Directors Lave to submit to 
the Proprietors a brief Report of the progress made 
during the year, and a Statement more in detail of 
| the Company's Assets and Liabilities at the end of it, 
| as ascertained after the usual exhaustive investigation. 

The annual premiums on New Assurances effected 
during the year have amounted to £14,409 18s 6d, and 
| the total premiums to £323,756 1s 4d. 
The premiums for Ke-assurances amount to 
| £68,984 7s 10d,and the claims on Decease of Lives 
| and from Endowment Assurances to £309,909 12s 1d. 
The interest and dividends on the Company's In- 
have d to £137,045 16s 6d, and 
if to this sum be added a balance of profits, viz., 








£5,468 48 5d, mainly arising from the sale of securities, 
the rate of interest for the year will be £4 13s 3d per 
cent. 

The expenses of management for the year are 
£15,656 16s 6d. 

The operations of the year have resulted in the 
addition to the Company's funds of £33,172. 

With regard to the results of the quinquennial in. 
vestigation, the Directors invite attention to the 

hedul d (the “S 'y and Valuation of 
the Policies,” furnished to the Board of Trade, not 
herewith printed], which exhibits the sums assured in 
each class of assurance, with the premiums payable 
in respect of them, and also the nett liability deter. 
mined by the valuation of the several contracts speci- 
fied. This liability, it will be seen, is estimated at the 
sum of £2,755,303, aud comprises every risk in force 
atthe date of valuation. By the Balance-sheet, also 
annexed, it appears that the funds of the Company at 
that date, after deduction of all outgoings, amoun 
exélusive of the proprietors’ capital, to the sum 
£2,939,186, aud hence it follows that a surplus exists, 
available for distribution at the present time, of 
£183,883. 

Out of this surplus, the Directors propose to divide 
£180,458, carrying forward £3,425 to the next account, 

It must be understood that, after disbursement of 
this sum, the Company will be left with a present 
surplus income of £54,326 per annum, applicable 
solely to the payment of future expenses and to the 
formation of a fund for future divisions, and not re- 
quired to meet the claims under existing assurance 
and annuity con'racts; these last being provided for 
by a present reserve of £2,753,728, and an income of 
£198,348, now arising from annual premiums, and 
co-existent with the duration of the outstanding risks. 

The portion of the surplus to be allotted to the 
Policy holders is £144,366, and the consequent amount 
to be added to each assurance will be communicated 
to those interested as soon as possible. The portion 
to be allotted to the Proprietors will suffice for the 
payment to them of 2ls 6d per share, and such pay- 
ment will be made on and after the Ist Monday in 
October next, together with the year's dividend then 
falling due. 

The Directors have to express their great regret at 
the loss of their late colleague, Mr. Charles Chatfield. 
It will be for the Proprietors to elect a candidate to 
fill the vacancy thus created. 

Mr. Russell, Mr. Murray, and Mr. Bischoff, who re- 
tire from the Direction this year, offer themselves for 
re-election. Mr. Rose, who retires from the Auditor- 
ship by rotation, also offers himself for re-election. 








BALANCE-SHEET or tHe EAGLE INSURANCE 
COMPANY oN THE 30TH JUNE, 1877. 
LIABILITIES. 

Shareholders’ Capital... £167,867 10 0 
Assurance Fund, in- 

cluding £60,423 re- 

served for Annuities 2,939,186 9 11 

Total Funds ......... ——_— —— £3, 107,053 19 11 

Claims admitted, but 

NEE os niasoionanet . 90,476 2 9 
Less amount to be re- 

ceived for Re-assur- 

BMOSS cececcccesecccecerses 6,000 



























—_—— 82,476 2 9 
Other sums owing by the Company :— 
Dividends .,.......+++ oo 4,623 12 6 
Sundry Creditors, 
Mortgagors, and 
OCBSTS ccceccccesosccsecs 1,463 11 4 
— 6,092 310 
£3,197,622 6 6 
ASSETS. . 
Mort, s on Property within the 
United Kingdom eescoecoucessoccootecooes «.£1,779,848 19 3 
Loans on the Company's Policies ..... - 223,878 0 4 
Investments :— 
In British Government Securities... 193,014 8 4 
» Colonial Government Securities... 72,241 9 5& 
» Foreign Government Securities... 152,909 6 4 
» Railway Debenture Stocks and 
fully paid-up Preference and 
other Stocks. 145,656 10 1 
» House Property .. 82,867 3 8 
» Ground Rents ......+++ 14,036 18 7 
» Reversionary Interests...... 221,882 18 1 
» Borough and Parochial Rates...... 102,86915 9 
» New York City Bonds ..... ee 11,666 0 
Loans on Personal Security. . 80,771 8 7 
Agents’ Balances ........sresceereeseereees 16,532 15 10 
Out ding Premi 16,534 15 6 
Do. Tnterest....ecceecseeseeees eevee 23,352 2 8 
Furniture and Fixtures ..........00.++++ dre 1,058 12 & 
Balances on Sundry Receivership and 
Rental Accounts awaiting periodical 
adjustment 944 3 0 
Cash :— 
On deposit .....00+00+ £40,000 0 0 
In hand and on Our- 
rent Account ......0+. 17,556 13 8 
———  57,55613 8 
£3,197,622 6 6 


Examined and approved— 


RY ROSE, 
WILLIAM R. BARKER} Auditors. 
GEORGE RUSSELL, Chairman. 
CHARLES JELLIOOE, Deputy-Chairman. 
ROBT. ALEX. GRAY, Director. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, 
Actuary and Secretary. 


ILLS’ “BEST BIRD’S-EYE” 
CIGARETTES. 
Sold everywhere in Sixpenny Packets (containing 
Ten), protected by our Name and Trade Mark. 
W. D. and H. O. WILLS, Wholesale and Export 
only, Bristol and London. 


ILLS’ “THREE CASTLES?’ 
THACKERAY, in the “ VIRGINIANS,” says: 
—“ There's no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, 
and no better brand than the ‘ THREECASTLES.’” 
Sold only in Packets, protected by our Name and 
Trade Mark. 
W. D. and H. O. WILLS, Wholesale and Export 
ouly, Bristol and London. 
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Gilt cloth 6s. 


AMADEUS, and other Poems. By Alfred Wyatt-Edgell. 


“ Their tone is pure and wholesome, their pathos unaffected, and the reader will 
find in them much gracetul imagery and tenderness of thought."”—Post. 
“ Their mérits are very sterling and namerous.’—Standard. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO. 





Price 2s. 
O ISRAEL. By Alfred Wyatt-Edgell. 
This essay brings before the reader as clearly as ble the causes which are 
hastening the disruption of the Establishment. n Swift wrote:—* Thus the 
Reformation, in every country where it was attempted, was carried on in the most 
impi dal manner that can possibly be conceived, to which unhappy 
the just reproaches Roman Catholics have cast upon us 


THY GODS! 





an 
proceedings we owe all 
ever since.” 
ROBERT WASHBOURNE, Paternoster Row. 





By the same Author, 3s 6d, cloth. 


STORMSWORTH, with other Poems and Plays. 


“The originality of this singer is undoubted, for he sings on a variety of subjects 
of the most contrasted character with a freshness and force altogether his own." — 


Public Opinion. 
ROBERT WASHBOURNE, Paternoster Row. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 








CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS.—NOTICE. 


A New Edition of MUDIE'S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of Surplus Copies of 
Recent Books withdrawn from the Library, for sale at greatly reduced prices, is 
now ready, and will be forwarded postage free on application. This Catalogue, 
enlarged to 48 pages, contains more than Three Thousand Popular Works in 
History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and the Higher 
Class of Fiction, and is especially commended to the attention of Librarians and 
Secretaries of Public Institutions, and other large purchasers of Modern Books. 


New OxrorD STREET, LONDON, SEPTEMBER 1, 1877. 





THE 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for SEPTEMBER. 
CONTENTS. 


THe POLICY OF AGGRANDISEMENT. By Goldwin Smith. 
HEINE ON R&LIGYON AND Portics. By L. A. Montefiore. 
ART IN THE COMMUNITY. By J. Thackray Bunce. 

THE SCEPTICISM OF BELIEVERS. By Leslie Stephen. 
CHopmn. By F. Hueffer. 

ANTITHETIC FALLACIés. By Frank H. Hill. 

CrceRO AS A MAN OF Letrers. By Anthony Trollope. 
HoME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piceadilly, W. 





Just published, cloth, gilt edges, price 2s 6d. 





—_— of ANIMAL LIFE and HABITS. By 
KR ANDREW WILSON, Pb.D., &c. With numerous I))ustrations. 
W. and R. CHAmpers, London and Edinburgh. 
Price 7d. 
HAMBERS’S JOURNAL for SEPTEMBER. 





Pred nt Delusi by W. Hyderabad and its Rulers. 
Chambers. ’Prentice-Life at Sea. 

The Land of the Pharaohs. “Only Trifles.” 

A Queer Clue. In Two Chapters. A Masonic Incident. 


Fighting for Life: a Story of a Welsh 
Coal-Mine. 

Quack Medicine. 

A Strange Family History. 

A Lady's Ascent of the Breithorn. 

Eccentric People. 

Spake-Incubation. 

Playtime at Oxford. 

The Month: Science and Arts. 


A Curious Picture-Book. 

Poppet's Pranks. 

Poem: My Baby. 

Charles Kingsley at Home. 

A Visit to Amazonia. 

The Mongoose. 

Some Curious Coincidences. 

Mushroom Cultivation in Japan. 

Air and Water Pollution, by W. 
Chambers. 





Conclusion of the LAST of the HADDONS, 
By Mrs. NewMAN, Author of “Too Late,” &c. 
W. and R. Cuampers, London and Edi nburgh. 


HE ART JOURNAL for SEPTEMBER (price 2s 6d) con- 
tains the following 





LINE ENGRAVINGS: 
1. OFFER of the CROWN to Lady JANE GREY. AfterC. R. Leslie, R.A. 
2. MY CHILDREN. After L. Alma-Tadema, A.R.A. 
3. W. H. SEWARD. After J. R. Randolph. 
LITERARY CONTENTS: 
The Works of Laslett John Pott. By) Norway. Chap. 8. By R. T. Pritchett, 
James Dafforne. (Lllustrated.) F.S.A. (Illustrated.) 
The Art of Dressing & of being Dressed.| Use of Animal Forms in Ornamental 
By Percy Fitzgerald, M.A., FSA. Art. By F. E. Hulme, F.L.S., F.S.A. 
) 
Academy Exhibition. 


Ancient Irish Art: Interlaced Metal- (Illustrated ) 
work. By L. Jewitt, F.S.A. (Illus-| Scenery of the Pacific Railway. By 
trated William H. Rideing. (Illustrated.) 

Royal (Con- | Art at Home and Abroad, Obituary, Re- 
cluded.) 

London: Virtu® and Co., Limited, Ivy Lane, and all Booksellers. 


views, &c. 
PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s, 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 
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SAMUEL TINSLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BOOKS OF THE DAY. 
NOTICE.—IMPORTANT NEW WORK by Mr. GALLENGA. 


TWO YEARS of the EASTERN QUESTION. 


“By A. GALLENGA (of the Times), Author of “ Italy Revisited,” “© 
in Piedmont,” “ The Invasion of Denmark,” &e. 2 vols. Svo, 288? 


The Times says:—“A more thorough exposure of the rottenness of the 
Turkish system was never penned; and Mr. Freeman and Mr. Gladstone must 
rejoice when they peruse after page which, to use a familiar expression, does 
not leave on the Turks ‘ the face of a dog.’......But Mr. Gallenga did not visit Con- 
stantinople to quarrel, but to observe the various phases of the Eastern Question, 
as it ay from dip) ti trances to provincial outbreaks, to Bulgarian 
atrocities, to the Servian War, to the Armistice, to the Conference, to renewed 
Protocols, and at last to this war between Russia and Turkey...... Extraordi; 
opportunities fell into Mr. Gallenga’s way, and in these very interesting volumes 
he has availed himself of them to the full.” 

The Observer says:—“ The great merit of these two interesting volumes is 
that they present the grave, considered judgment of an intelligent, thoughtful 
observer on the internal condition of Turkey......For any one who would really 
know the social forces now at work within the Turkish Empire, and who would 
aspire to make any intelligent forecast as to its future fate, these volumes are in- 
valuable guides......The book is at once fascinating and ing, and in 
ways the best recent contribution to the literature of the Eastern Question.” 

The Graphic says:—“ Mr. Gallenga’s Letters are most interesting in every 
way,—bright with the genuine freshness of a Correspondent who finds himself on 
(to him) new ground, and enjoys as much as any of his readers a moonlight ride 
round Stamboul, a visit to the Fields of Troy, a sight of the Sultan opening his 
Parliament; valuable for descriptions by a trained observer of scenes and institu- 
tions which fell beneath his eye, and speculations by a well-informed politician on 
the scruples and suspicions which have ended in keeping Europe impotent, while 
Russia and Turkey are closing hand-to-hand......Two volumes altogether which 
bid fair toacquire permanent value as graphic records taken on the spot of some of 
the most dramatic incidents in history.” 

The Academy ‘ays :—“ Mr. Gallenga has given a detailed account of the cir- 
cumstances which led to the present war, beginning from the commencement of 
the insurrection in the Herzegovina. As he resided at Constantinople during the 
whole of this period, and had special facilities for obtaining information as the 
correspondent of the Times newspaper, his narrative is of great value. He went 
there with an unprejudiced mind, baving, in fact, given but little attention to the 
subject until that time. His sketches of the principal actors on the seene, whether 
Turkish sultans and yasrhas or ambassadors from other States, are remarkably 
graphic, especially that of General Ignatieff...... Mr. Gallenga also initiates us into 
most of the questions relating to Turkey, on which the reader desires an unbiassed 
opinion—the good and bad of the character of the Turks themselves, their finances 
their reforms, their relation to the subject races, and the principal influences that 
are at work among them...... But the interest of his narrative culminates in that 
group of events which are exciting enough for any work of fietion—the insurrec- 
tion which overthrew Abd-ul-Aziz, and bis subsequent suicide; the derangement 
of mind and ultimate ejection from the throne of his unfortunate successor ; and 
the massacre of the Pashas by Hassan the Circassian. We also obtain valuable 
information on such subjects as the sale of slaves at Constantinople, the admission 
of Christian evidence in the law-courts, and the treatment of the " 

















POPULAR NEW THREE-VOLUME NOVELS. 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


BITTER to SWEET END: a Novel. 3 vols., 


31s 6d. 
“A pleasant, taking story, full of interest, and entirely unobjectionable.”— 
Literary Churchman, 
“There is a genuine tone of humour about much of the conversations, and @ 
natural bearing about the heroine, which give very pleasant reading and a good 
deal of interest and amusement to the book....,.On the whole, we cann ot but praise 
‘ Bitter to Sweet End.’ "—Public Opinion. 


AGAINST HER WILL. By Annie L. Walker, 


Author of “ A Canadian Heroine.” 3 vols., price 31s 6d. 


TRUE WOMEN. By Katharine Stuart: 3 


vols., 31s 6d. 
A VERY OLD QUESTION: a Novel. By 


T. EDGAR PEMBERTON, Author of “ Under Pressure,” &c, 3 vols., 81s 6d. 


« For ‘tis a question left us yet to prove, 
Whether love lead fortune or else fortune love." —HAMLET. 


The RECTOR of OXBURY: a Novel. 


JAMES B. BAYNARD. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 
“It will prove a valuable addition to the literature of Church defence."— 


Birmingham Daily Gazette. « 
“For both Churchmen and Dissenters it has attractions rarely to be met with. 


—Coventry Standard. 

The SEARCH for a HEART: a Novel. By 
JOHN ALEXANDER. 3 yols., 31s 6d. 

The SIEGE of VIENNA: a Novel. By 
CAROLINE PrcuLeR. (From the German.) 3 vols., 31s 6d. 

The TRUST: an Autobiography. By Jean 


Le Peur. 3 vols., 31s 6d. (Just ready. 


HARRINGTON; or, the Exiled Royalist: 


le of the Hague. By FREDERICK SPENCER Bind. Crown 8vo., 78 6d. 
a Tale of the Hagu y Tne ey. 





London: SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 





THE CHEVELEY NOVELS. 





PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 


Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. | 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF -STAMPING 
done by the best Artists in the Trade, at the lowest prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. | 

An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the | 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., &c., sent post free. | 
192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.0. | 


This day is published. 


A MODERN MINISTER—PART V. 


With Two Ilustrations, price Is. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh ard London. 
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CHEAP EDITION OF 


MISS BRADDON’S NOVELS. 








On Monday next (September 3), 


WEAVERS 


price 28; cloth gilt, 2s 6d. 


AND WEFT: 


A NOVEL. 


By the Author of ‘“‘Lady Audley’s Secret,” &c. 


“ Brisk, well told, and interesting...... Attractive,and full of incident..,.., Will not 
fail to be popular.”—Scotsman, April 3. 

“ It is eminently attractive reading.” — Whitehall Review, March 24. 

“A novel of Hn Nem interest.”— Western Daily Mercury, April 2. 

‘Most powerfully constructed, graphic in its incidents, and iting in its in- 
terest."— Belfast News-Letter, April 19. 

“A tale that seizes upon the reader immediately, and enchains his attention to 
the end.”—Leeds Express, April 17. 

* The incidents of the plot are carefully worked out, and are related in the easy 
and unaffected and cultivated manner that renders Miss Braddon's novels a 
general source of amusement and interest.”"—Lioyd'’s Weekly London Newspaper, 
April 18. 

sn The work is as interesting and powerfully written as any of the works that 
have preceded it.”—Birmingham Daily Gazette, March 30. 

“In * Weavers and Weft’ we find all the constructive ability in the matter of 
lot to which we have been accustomed in the works of the author of ‘ Aurora 
loyd’ and * Lady Audley’s Secret.’ "—Morning Advertiser, March 15. 

“We cannot doubt but that all Miss Braddon’s readers, and their number is 
great, will derive from * Weavers and Weft’ a considerable amount of amusement 
and pleasurable excitement.”—John Buli, March 17. 

“* Weavers and Weft’ is a story that will have many admirers, for the straight 
forward, vigorous way in which it is told, and for the interesting and well- 
sustained plot which it unravels."—Bradford Observer, March 10. 

“One of the most powerful, and certainly the most artistic in workmanship, of 
Miss Braddon’s novels.’—Hereford Journal, March 10. 

“ There is an undeniable amount of entertaining reading in the book, which shows 
more instances of character-drawing than is usually seen in novels of incident."— 
Atheneum, March 10. 

“* Weavers and Weft’ is one of the most powerful of Miss Braddon’s recent 
works, and has, indeed, a good deal of the style of ‘Lady Audley's Secret’ about 
it."—Sunday Times, March 25. 

“ A new novel by Miss Braddon is like a gleam of sunshine in dreary weather...... 
* Weavers and Weft’ is an exciting narrative of a broken chain of human affections 





“The analysis of human character is keen, and there is much subtle moral 
anatomy ia respect of old loves and new, sustaining the reader's interest 9 
out; while the morale is certainly of a much higher tone than in some of 
Braddon's other creations. London society figures largely, and there is unmis- 
—s power, which the authoress has never surpassed."—Liverpool Mercury, 

arch 15. 

tae eee entertaining, very human, admirably phrased."—London Figaro, 

arch 24. 


“Sure to be welcomed by all Miss Braddon’s numerous admirers, and cannot 
fail to charm away a dull and wearisome hour."— York Herald, March 16, 

‘* Will be eagerly read by all lovers of fiction.”"—ornet, March 14. 

“Tt is no slight compliment to‘ Weaversand Weft’ to say of it that the incidents 
are new, that the situations are thrilling."—South Wales Daily News, March 24. 

“ That Miss Braddon’s genius will live, few, save the most unobservant, would 
care to dispute. She writes on contemporary events, and her characters are the 
men and women of to-day. They are not, like the heroines of George Eliot's later 
effusions, the philosophers of some remote, if not impossible, epoch. They are 
not the wooden marionettes of Mr. Wilkie Collins. They are not, again, the 
fabulous demoniacs of Ouida, or the emanations of the nursery of Miss Rhoda 
Broughton. They do not possess quite the dramatic outlines of Mr. Charles 
Reade’s highest essays; yet they are none the less in essence dramatic; and the: 
represent English society as it is—not as it was, or as it will be—mirrored magal- 
ficently by a mind supremely gifted, and endowed both with a knowledge of the 
world and human nature."—Doncaster Gazette, April 27. " 

“ Written with care and grace, full of interest, and even calculated to edify and 
instruct, ‘Weavers and Weft’ cannot fall to be read with pleasure."—Zdinburgh 
Courant, May 11. 

“ The fact is, there is no more accomplished raconteur living than Miss Braddo: 
who, if not a great novelist gud novelist, has at least the art of constructing plots, 
and of working them out in such a manner as to absorb the attention of her 
readers. Like the Ancient Mariner, she is irresistible. When she stops us, we 
cannot choose but hear. And we are delighted to listen, if so be the time is pro- 
pitious. For a vacant hour there is no pabulum like one of this lady's volumes.” 





restoied after a period of trial and suffering."—News of the World, March 18. 


—Glasgow News, Muy 11. 


‘* Miss Braddon mixes up, as is her wont, very potent ingredients—love, jealousy, revenge, murder, and madness, 
But she does it with skill, and the result is not without its charm. Anyhow, she does what she has never, indeed, 
failed to do—she makes us read what she has written, and read it with an interest which does not flag.””—<Spectator, 


June 30, 





Always in print, uniform with the above, price 2s each ; cloth gilt, 2s 6d. 


LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET. 
HENRY DUNBAR. 

ELEANOR’S VICTORY. 
AURORA FLOYD. 

JOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY. 
THE DOCTOR’S WIFE. 

ONLY A CLOD. 

SIR JASPER’S TENANT. 


BIRDS OF PREY. 


RUN TO EARTH. 


CAPTAIN OF THE ‘ VULTURE.’ 


CHARLOTTE’S INHERITANCE, 
RUPERT GODWIN. 


DEAD-SEA FRUIT. 
RALPH THE BAILIFF. 
FENTON'S QUEST. 


MILLY DARRELL. 
STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS. 
LUCIUS DAVOREN. 

TAKEN AT THE FLOOD. 
LOST FOR LOVE. 

A STRANGE WORLD. 
HOSTAGES TO FORTUNE. 
DEAD MEN’S SHOES. 





TRAIL OF THE SERPENT. LOVELS OF ARDEN. JOSHUA HAGGARD. 
LADY’S MILE. ROBERT AINSLEIGH. WEAVERS AND WEFT. 





LADY LISLE. 


THE BITTER END. 


[On September 3, 


** No one can be dull who has a novel by Miss Braddon in hand. The most tiresome journey is beguiled, 
and the most wearisome illness is brightened, by any one of her books.’’ 





London: WARD, LOOK, and CO., Warwick House, Dorset Street, Salisbury Square; and all Booksellers. 








AUTHOR’S COPYRIGHT CHEAP EDITION. 


In Uniform Volumes, Picture Covers, price 6d each. In Railway Volumes, Ornamental Boards, price 2s each. Always in Print. 


AIMARD’S IN 


TRAPPERS OF ARKANSAS. 6d. GUIDE OF THE 
BORDER RIFLES. 64d. 
FREEBOOTERS. 6d, 


WHITE SCALPER. 6d. 


First Series, 2s complete. | 


SEcoND SERIES, 2s complete, 


INSURGENT CHIEF. 64d. 
FLYING HORSEMAN. 64d. 
LAST OF THE AUCAS. 6d. 


DIAN TALES. 


Tutrp SERIES, 2s complete, 
MISSOURI OUTLAWS. 6d. 
PRAIRIE FLOWER. 6d. 
INDIAN SCOUT. 6d 
STRONGHAND. 6d 


DESERT. 64d. 


Also ready, uniform with the above, price 6d each, every Book complete in itself. 


THE BEE-HUNTERS. 6d. | QUEEN OF THE 


STONEHEART. 6d, 


BUCCANEER CHIEF. 64. 


SAVANNAH. 6d. | SMUGGLER HERO. 64. 


REBEL CHIEF. 64d. 


The above will be succeeded at regular intervals by the following :— 


PEARL OF THE ANDES. 


THE ADVENTURERS: a Love-Chase. 
TRAIL HUNTER. | 


TIGER SLAYER. 


PIRATES OF THE PRAIRIE. 
TRAPPER’S DAUGHTER, 


GOLD SEEKERS. 
INDIAN CHIEF, 
RED TRACK. 


THE WHOLE CAREFULLY REVISED AND EDITED BY PERCY B. ST. JOHN. 


NOTICE,—GUSTAVE AIMARD was the adopted son of one of the most powerful 
Indian tribes, with whom he lived for more than fifteen years in the heart of the 
Prairies, sharing their dangers and their combats, and accompanying them every- 
where, rifle in one hand and tomahawk in the other. In turn squatter, hunter 
trapper, warrior, and miner, GUSTAVE AIMARD has traversed America from the 


London: GEORGE VICKERS, Angel 


highest peaks of the Cordilleras to the ocean shores, living from hand to mouth, 
happy for the day, careless of the morrow. Hence it is that GusTAVs AIMARD 
ouly describes his own life. The Indians of whom he speaks he has known—the 
manners he depicts are his own. 


Court, Strand; and at all Bookstalls. 
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